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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Life and Times of Frederic Reynolds. 8vo. 
2 vols. London, 1826. Colburn, 
FrepEeric REyNoips was the fourth and 
youngest son of Mr. Reynolds, an eminent 
solicitor, who numbered Lord Chatham and 
Wilkes among his clients. His mother’s name 
was West ; and he was sent into this breathing 
world on the Ist of November, 1764; though 
not like Richard, ‘¢ half made up,” for he 
seems to have been, from the egg, a merry and 
clever fellow, as child, boy, and man. The 
family came originally from Trowbridge, where 
his grandfather is described as a rich and 
eccentric old merchant, with-two sons, the 
youngest of whom was the progenitor of our 
hero ;—the other an architect, who was unfor- 
tunately killed by a fall from his horse while 

in the full career of success in his profession. 

The memoirs, which are dedicated to the 
King, and, whimaically enough, stated to have 
heen written under medical prescription to cure 
the author of a nervous disease; (heretofore we 
have always found book-making induce, not 
remedy;/this kind of complaint),—the memoirs 
are full of anecdote ; and as they will not be in 
the hands of the public so soon as this notice, we 
shall make it our affair to draw from Vol. I. a 
fair selection of its most amusing contents. 

Mr. 8s, the solicitor, received with 
Miss West a fortune of five thousand pounds ; 
this we have on good anthority for his son tells 
us,—* This sum, a little fortune in those da’ 
I know was paid, becavige at the back of the 
marriage settlement, I recollect having read the 
following receipt in my father’s writing :—. 
* August 12th,‘ 1752. Received the sum of 
£5,000, being the consideration money for the 

within mentioned.’—-Noew, as many, 
in the simplicity of their hearts, may not under- 
stand for what ‘ purposes’ this \* consideration 
money’ was paid, allow me to state that a sale 
at Cupid’s auction mart, is conducted like sales 
at other marts ; viz. by paying a deposit, before 
the title is-inspected.” 

The: married pair increased in prosperity, 
and when Frederic was about six years old, he 
says,“ At this period, my aunf and my 
mother were bent on removing to the west end 
of the town. ‘ Scire tuum nihil est, nisi te 
scive, hoc sciat alter’—What pleasure can 
splendour bestow, if there be none either to 
censure, envy, or admire it? In their opinions, 

were formed for a display in the fashion- 
able world, and would no longer angle for the 
admiration of citizens and nobodies. Against 
this attack, my father for a time resisted nobly. 
He expressed a certain conviction that a removal 
from the centre of his connexions would mate- 
tially diminish his professional income. A 
friend of mine once informed me, that his 
grandfather’s cousin had been‘ told by his 
great-uncle, who had heard from his father, 
who had been confidently informed by his wife, 
that there was a traditional story of the exist- 
ence of a woman, who had allowed herself to 


-be convinced by argument. This may be true ; 





but neither my aunt nor myy mother, in spite 
of all their amiable qualities, resembled this 
female.—After a manful defence of each indi- 
vidual inch of ground, the vanquished hero was 
at length driven by the Amazonian army as far 
westward as Salisbury-square, Fleet-street.”” 
Wilkes was one of their most frequent 
visitors :—‘* Wilkes was then, certainly, one 
of the most popular men in England, and con- 
sequently had an easy part to playin the drama 
of life. The slightest condescensions from him, 
were esteemed by us boys as adequate to con- 
tinued services from another, and to even his 
most sarcastic remarks we should not have 
ventured a reply. But his jokes were naturally 
so good-humoured, and so artfully veiled from 
their object, that while he almost convulsed 
others with laughter, he completely won the 
heart of the author of the Indian Scalp.* As 
for me, I believe on his departure I must have 
sunk under ‘a green and yellow melancholy,’ 
had not his daughter, on whom he doted, and 
with whom he constantly corresponded, re- 
mained. This young lady had in her posses- 
sion several entertaining jeur d’esprit and me- 
moranda of her father. Among them, I recol- 
lect the following :—Dr. Johnson, in the prin- 
ciples of etymology prefixed to his dictionary, 
asserts, that ‘h seldom, perhaps never, begins 
— but the first syllable.’—Shortly after the 
publication of this novel orth ical doc- 
trine, Wilkes sent the doctor this mgenious 
and amusing badinage:—‘ The p-hilosopher 


YS, | w-ho so rig-htly made t-his remark must have 


been a p-hilologist, w-ith a c-hoice, t-houg-htful, 


and compre-hensive genius, and a mind in-her- | Pes 


ently appre-hensive and pit-hy.’ The abashed 
lewicograp-her for many years neither forgot 
nor forgave this playful attack.”’. . 

Dr. Johnson, it seems, was also annoyed b 
the ardent literary ambition of the author of 
the Indian Scalp. It is stated: — 

*¢ Pope says of Dryden, ‘ Virgilium tantim 
vidi;’ so I may say of Dr. Johnson. One 
morning, shortly after our return, he called on 
my father concerning some law business, and 
was ushered into the drawing-room, where I 
and my three brothers, eager to see, and still 
more eager to say we had seen, the leviathan 
of literature, soon followed. All were, or af- 
fected to appear, struck with awe, except my 
brother Jack, who having just published his 
Indian Scalp, was most anxious to elicit the 
doctor’s opinion. Accordingly, he seated him- 
self close to him, and began :—‘ Any news in 
the literary world, sir?’—‘ Sir!’ cried the 
doctor.‘ Any thing new, doctor, I say, in the 
literary world?’ continued the unhesitating 
poet.—* Young man, talk to me of Ranelagh 
and Vauxhall; of what you may understand ; 
but not a word on literature.’-—We all sthiled 
aside; but the author was omnipotent \in 
Jack’s mind, and, scarcely ruffled, he returned 





* This was a juvenile poem by an elder brother of the 
writer's, of the composition of which he gives a ludicrous 
account; and here alludes to a jest of Wilkes on being 
consulted with by the young sathor. 


to the charge. ‘ Have you heard of a new) 


PRICE Is. 


poem, sir ?’—(No answer.) * A new poem, 
sir? A dag on Bs called’ (with rising 
confusion) ‘ called—ihe: Indian Scalp—rather 
—I believe,’ (confusion increasing,) * I believe 
it is tolerably—well spoken of.—You don’t 
know who wrote it, doctor ??—* No; but I do,” 
cried I, eagerly seizing the opportunity of 
making myself conspicuous in my turn; ‘ don’t 
I, Jack ?—Indeed,. sir, he awakened me so 
many nights, and taught me so many verses, 
that, if you like, I can repeat you almost the 
whole poem, sir, with the same rapidity and 
facility with which he wrote it.’—‘ Facilis 
descensus Averni,’ muttered the doctor; and 
then added, in an authoritative tone, ‘ ring 
the bell, one of you, ring the bell;’ and the 
servant was ordered to summon my father ; on 
whose appearance, the doctor formally arose, 
and said—‘ When next I call here, sir, shew 
me where there is civilisation—not into your 
menagerie..—Almost immediately afterwards 
he left us; Jack and I. muttering, as he de- 
parted, * What a brute!’—The conclusion of 
this memorable day is: too characteristic of 
the family to be omitted in this description. 
About seven in the evening my father’s car- 
riage drove to the door empty. My mother 
expressing surprise, sent for the coachman, 
and asked him who had ordered it. ‘ Master 
Frederic, ma’am.’—‘ Frederic, who gave you 
permission to order the carriage ??—‘ Myself,’ 
I replied, pertly; ‘ I intend to go to Ranelagh 
this evening.’ I need not mention the storm 
that ensued. This was the first serious rebyff 
I had encountered in my characters of pet and 
¢,” 

Master Fred was then sent to Westminster 
School; and he gives a strange account of 
public seminaries in those days: we hope they 
are better now! But we must set out with 
the exordium. 

“In my youthful days, the feature of the 
times was love of fun and eccentricity, which, 
ridiculous as it may appear, died when the 
powder tax commenced. Character and dress 

hand in hand, and whilst the gay decorated 

ead, marking the difference between Jord and 
groom, lady and housemaid, gave a cheerful 
tone to society ; the present republican cropt 
system not only levels all personal distinction 
of rank, but, casting a sort of presbyterian 
gloom, makes us confess, that though now, 
rhaps, more ‘ moral,’ we might once have 
more ‘ entertaining.’ Probably, I mis- 

take effects for causes, and the dulness is tlie 
cause of the crop, not the crop of the dulness ; 
but, kind reader, bear with the whims of an 
old soldier. On my entrance at Mac Farlane’s, 
my dress haying by its simplicity failed to im- 
press due notions of my consequence on the 
minds of my school-fellows, I prevailed on my 
mother (unknown to my father and brgthers) 
to equip me now in one of more fashion and 
splendour. She, however, being unwell, de- 
puted the superintendance of the whole ‘ar- 
rangements to my thrifty nurse, who, hy 308 





many a struggle between her affection 
me and, her reverence for the yellow god. 
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after various manceuvres, at length completed, | 
entirely to her own satisfaction, a smart, 
pleasing suit. I also, at first, considered my- 
self strikingly fashionable; but at length, some 
doubts passing through my mind, I threw over 
the whole a reugh Bath great-coat. Thus 
arrayed, on the evening of the 10th of Oc- 
tober, every sail set, and every colour flying, I 
was launched, and started for Jones’s Boarding 
House, in Dean’s Yard; the mistress of which 
had assured my mother she would pay me 
every care and attention. However, to il- 
lustrate the proverb, ‘ store is: no sore,’ and as 
an additional protection against the attacks of 
adversity, I was armed by my brother Richard, 
(who had just quitted Westminster,) with let- 
ters of recommendation, to the care and kind- 
ness of Lord Buckinghamshire, and another 
great boy. Confident of success, I expected a 
reception of the warmest description. 


bearing a large cross, on which was written, 
in flaming characters, * Think on to-morrow.’ 
I gazed till, stupified by fear, I mechanically 
closed my eyes, and hid myself under the bed- 
clothes. But the spectre drawing them aside, 
and pointing to the burning letters, thrice 
shook its solemn head, and then vanished ; 
leaving mie in w doldrim’ of terror, which 
slowly but gradually subsiding, restored me at 
length both my mental and corporeal faculties. 
The first I amply employed in reflections on 
the awful warning that so plainly prophesied 
the moment of my entrance into the school 
would prove that of my departure from the 
world ; and the latter, at the instigation of the 
former, in sobs and kicks till dawn. Then I 
slily arose, dressed myself, stole down stairs, 
opened the street door, and seeing a porter ap- 
proach, stopped him, and tearing off the back 


My ex-jof a letter, wrote upon it the following pa- 


pectations were realised ;- my reception was | thetic appeal to maternal love : 


hot indeed! On my entrance into the com. 
mon room, fT found a vast number of boys en- 
gaged in a violent theatrical contest, con- 
cerning the allotment of parts in a faree they 
purposed to perform. One party insisted on 
Love a la Mode, whilst the other objected, 
because there was no Jew in the company. 
Pleased and unobserved, I stood listening, until 
suddenly catching. their eyes, with a loud 
halloo, and a ery of ‘ New boy! new boy!’ 
they surrounded and seized me. Then, mount- 
ing me on the table, they all ag once exclaimed, 
* Which of us will you fight ??—1, supposing 
they jested, replied, * Any of you.’—‘ Oh, oh! 
you will, will you ? cried a little tiger-faced 
brat about my own size; ‘ then here goes !'— 
Off went his coat in an instant; not so mine. 
I paused, hesitated, and begged every body’s 
pardon—in vain. Regardless of my entreaties, 
they proceeded to extremities, and stripping 
me of my Bath surtout, discovered, to their 
infinite surprise and amusement, a scarlet 
coat, apparently turned; a spangled satin 
waistcout, an evident reduction of one that 
had been worn by my father when under-she- 
riff 3 white cotton ‘hose; large plated buckles, 
fashioned in the previous century; and a pair 
of large black silk stockings, transmuted by 
my nurse’s patience into breeches, with the 
clocks standing eminently conspicuous on the 
centre of the little flap.. The effect wos in- 
stantaneous, I and the costume were hailed 
with universal applause as the original Bean 
Mordecai, and Love a la Mode was tri- 
umphantly ordered into immediate rehearsal. 
* Thus bad begins; but worse remains be- 
hind.” Feeling that this ordeal must be no- 
thing to that of the entry into school, I hoped 
* to screw my courage to the sticking place’ 
by a night of repose. But the bed-room scene 
surpassed even German horrors. After en- 
during an inundation of ink from every squirt 
in the room, till I and my fine clothes ‘were of 
an universal blackness ;—after performing va- 
rious aérial evolutions in my ascents from a 
blanket, managed by some dozen pairs of hands 
insensible of fatigue in the perpetration of 
mischief ;—and after suffering the several tor- 
ments of every remaining species of manual 
wit, I was at length permitted to crawl into 
my bed. There I lay, comforting myself with 
the assurance that torture had done its worst, 
till 1 gradually sobbed myself into a sound 
slee scarcely, however, had the deep tones 

' e awful hour of 
I was alarmed 
sof the younger 
of terror, I 











“* ¢ My dear, dear mother,—If you don’t let 
me come home, I die—I am all over ink, and 
my fine clothes have been spoilt—I have been 
tost in a blanket, and seen a ghost. 

“© T remain, my dear, dear mother, 

* © Your dutiful and most unhappy son, 
© *¢ Freppy. 

“ ¢P.S. Remember me to my father.’ ” 

A short sojourn at home was the result, and 
a return in more eligible trim to school, where 
our hero soon distinguished himself by his 
ready wit and sharpness. Ew. gr. 

‘© Whether from being compelled to devote 
daily so many hours to scanning and the reci- 
tation of Latin verses ; or whether from a sort 
of contagion arising from The Indian Sealp, 
I cannot say, but, like Jack, about this period, 
I began to conceive that I was blessed with the 
true poeti¢ inspiration. My first attempts were 
confined to the boarding-house ; but my fame 
so rapidly increased, that one morning: I was 
stopped on my entry into school by the Minos, 
who desired me, at the command of the four 
head boys, to give him by the evening half a 
dozen lines on Hayes, the second usher. 1 
never was in greater terror. Here was a 
flogging from the master, or a drubbing from 
the boys. However, as I knew the will of the 
latter was law, I prepared to obey them. How 
to commence was then the difficulty, for I 
knew nothing of my subject, but that he was 
nicknamed Buck Hayes, and had gained ty his 
poetry several prizes, at either Oxford or Cam- 
bridge. On these scanty data therefore I pro. 
ceeded, and with tears in my eyes, delivered to 
my commanders the following lines :— 

* Hayes affects to be knowing, 
Because he wrote a very bad poem, 
And because he had the luck 
To win the prizes, he affects the buck— 
But if you'd rise in either school or church, 
Catch not at /aurei, Hayes, but stick to birch !” 

“ For these absurdities, birch had nearly 
caught me in reality; for my commanders, from 
mischief, shewed them to Hayes himself. He, 
in course, reported me to Dr. Vincent, who 
ralled for a rod, and prepared to realise instan- 
ter all my worst forebodings ; but suddenly 
relenting, he gravely said, ‘ Boy, boy, you are 
the Merry-Andrew of the school;’ and then 
ordered me to learn treble the usual number of 
Latin verses by the following morning. Still 
this event did not in the least damp mry caco- 
ethes ; for shortly afterwards, Dr. Smith, the 
head master, giving as a thesis of Latin. epi- 
grams, the following line from Virgil — 

* Neseia mens homiium fati, sortisque future ;’ 


I coneeitedly chose to compose it in English, 











and wrote, in allusion! to the then recent 


defeat, at Saratoga, of General Burgoyne, by 
General Gates, the following distich :— 

* Burgoyne, alas! unseeing future fates, 

Could cut his way through woods—but not through 

GATES.’ 
The doctor, as a token of approbation, gave me 
a silver twopence; for which, according to 
custom, old Jones, the master of the hoarding. 
house, presented me with four shillings. Thus 
was my course through life marked out for me; 
for, from that moment, I resolved that there 
was no profession so easy and productive as 
that of a poet. The next thesis was, 
* Te ducit species.’ 

Here, again, I purposed to cut a figure; but 
was eclipsed by another boy, who recited to the 
doctor the following whimsical distich; and 
gained the prize— 

* Perhaps by you my buckles are as silver rated; 

Te ducit species—they are only plated.’ 

Asan eccentric actor once concluded a some. 
what personal story, saying, ‘I will not men. 
tion the gentleman’s name, because he is now 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,’ —so will not I 
mention the name of the clever Westminster 
boy who wrote this lively couplet, because he 
is now Chief Justice of Chester.” 

“¢ Whilst we lived in the Adelphi, Garrick 
was our opposite neighbour, and my father’s 
intimate acquaintance. We frequently used 
to meet him in John-street, and join the little 
circle collected by his most amusing conversa. 
tional talents. One wet day, I remember 
Garrick overtaking my father and me, in the 
most miry part of the city. After the usnal 
salutations, he pointed to our white stockings, 
(he himself being booted,) and asked us, if we 
had ever heard the story of the Lord Chancellor 
Northington 2? On our reply in the negative, 
he told us, that one rainy afternoon, his lord- 
ship: plainly. dressed, walking in’ Parliament 
Street, picked up a, handsome ring, which, ac- 
cording to custom, (in past, and, I believe, in 
present times,) was immediately claimed bya 
gentleman ring-dropper, who, on receiving his 
lost treasure, appeared so joyful and grateful, 
that he insisted on the unknown finder accom. 
panying him to an adjoining coffee-house, to 
erack a bottle at his (the ring gentleman’s) ex. 
pense. Being in the humour for a joke, Lord 
Northington acceded, and followed him to the 
coffee-house, where they were shewn into a 
private roém, and over the bottle for a time 
discussed indifferent topics. At length they 
were joined by certain confederates ; and then, 
hazard being proposed, the chancellor heard 
one whisper to another, * Damn the loaded 
dice —he is not worth the trouble — pick the 
old flat’s pocket at once!’ On this, the lord 
chancellor discovered himself, and told them, 
if they would frankly confess why they were 
induced to suppose him so enormous a flat, 
he would probably forget their present muis- 
demeanor. Instantly, with all due respect, 
they replied, ‘ We beg your lordship’s pardon ; 
but whenever we see a gentleman in white 
stockings on a dirty day, we consider him a@ 
capital pigeon, and pluck his feathers as we 
hoped to have plucked your lordship’s.’ * Now, 
added Garrick, ‘leaving you gentlemen to de- 
duce the application, I do my self the honour of 
wishing you a very good morning.””™* 

Of the night when Garrick bid farewell to 
the stage, the following is the account : 

“ My brother Jack and I, after waiting two 
hours, succeeded at length in entering the pit. 
But the commencement of the evening was 
somewhat unfortunate to my brother, who, 


* « Quatre —Is the word Wacklegs derived from white 





stockings ?”_ 
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during the struggle in the pit passage, not only 
had his watch stolen, but so completely lost his 
temper, that, on the detection of the thief, 
who immediately offered to restore the pro- 
perty, Jack, instead of receiving it, with all 
the fury of an enraged young lawyer, deter. 
mined to have the stolen goods found on him. 
Accordingly, he seized him, and shouted for 
police officers—in vain ; the crowd involuntarily 
prevented a possibility of their interference. In 
this dilemma, Jack’s rage not abating, he con- 
tinued to drag forward the culprit, till they 
arrived at the paying place. Here came the 
‘tug of war ;’ for the rush and pressure allow- 
ing no delay, the money-taker vociferously de- 
manded the cash, when the sharp having none, 
the flat had no alternative but to pay for him. 
Made more desperate by this additional loss, 
Jack now dragged the thief into the pit, and 
again called loudly for police officers, who at 
length came, though somewhat late; _ for, 
owing to the increased confusion, the bird had 
at length broken from Jack, and flown ! — not 
only with the watch, but as, at that time, 
money was returned on crowded nights, pro- 
bably with the three shillings into the bargain. 
Thus, Jack not content with having his pocket 
picked, picked his own pocket. ‘The riot and 
struggle for places can scarcely be imagined, | 
even from the above anecdote. Though a side 
box close to where we sat, was completely 
filled, we beheld the door burst open, and an 
Irish gentleman attempt to make entry vi et | 
armis —‘ Shut the door, box-keeper !” loudly | 
cried some of the party—‘ There’s room by the 
powers !’ cried the Irishman, and persisted in 
advancing. On this, a gentleman in the second 
row rose, and exclaimed, ‘ Turn out that 
blackguard !” *‘ Oh, and is that your mode, 
honey ?” coolly retorted the Irishman ; ‘ come, 
come out, my dear, and give me satisfaction, 
or I'll pull your nose, faith, you coward, and 
shillaly you through the lobby !’ This public 
insult left the tenant in possession no alter- 
native; so he rushed out to accept the chal- 
lenge ; when, to the pit’s general amusement, 
the Irishman jumped into his place, and having 
deliberately seated and adjusted himself, he 
turned round, and cried, ‘ J’// talk to you after 
the play is over.’ The comedy of the Wonder 
commenced, but I have scarcely any recollection 
of what passed during its representation ; or, 
if Lhad, would it not be tedious to repeat a ten 
times told tale? I only remember, that Gar- 
rick and his hearers were mutually affected by 
the farewell address ; particularly in that part, 
where he said, ‘ The jingle of rhyme and the 
language of fiction would but ill suit his pre- 
sent feelings ;’ and also when, putting his hand 
to his breast, he exclaimed, ‘ Whatever may 
be the changes of my future life, the deepest 
impression of your gratitude will remain here 
fixed and unalterable.’ ”’ 
[ To be continued. } 








The Tre Giuli. Translated from the Italian 
of G. B. Casti. With a Memoir, §e. Bvo. 
pp. 208. London, 1826. Hatchard and Son. 

Hair, sunny and blessed land of Italy ! where 

duns are to be satisfied with literature instead 

of pence, and creditors take poetry in payment 
of debts. As an example of this incredible 
fact, two hundred of the inimitable sonnets of 

Casti are here very cleverly rendered into Eng- 

lish: but though the Italian found out this 

way to free himself from importunities, and 
assuage the ire of his eternal persecutor, we 
fear that the tempers of Englishmen and the 


|Santness, that his Thrall is thrown upon a 


favourable to the attainment of results equally 
fortunate, in parallel cases, in our commercial 
country. Let but the lean Scholar amongst 
us plead as Casti did, or let the poor Bard 
rhyme till Parnassus is wearied and worn out, 
it is a thousand to one if Charity be thereby 
stirred to grant the former a loaf of bread, or 
Humanity moved to spare the latter the mise- 
ries of a prison. Let any of our ill-fated con- 
temporaries, who may be struggling with 
poverty, sing to the tune of sonnet 33, and see 
what will follow :— 
** Thou askest me for money—and I’ve none, 

And losest time in vain, which thou might’st save: 

If thou an ‘ I promise to pay’ dost crave, 

I'll make no bones at all to give thee one : 
I neither grant thee nor refuse the boon, 

Since what one never had one never gave; 

1 promise that I'll pay thee when [ have, 

And thou'rt content with my good will thereon. 
Then let’s make peace, nor let me thus be bored 

For those Tré Giuli fifty times a day ; 

When got—I'll give them of my own accord. 
Why wilt thou thus torment and wear me out? 

Why worry a poor devil in this way ? 

Canst thou not say, ‘where nothing is, there's 

nought?’ ” 

What says law of England to this? Why, 
“he who cannot pay in his purse must pay in 
his person,” and the creditor may enjoy the 
personal gratification of feeling every night he 
retires to rest, and every meal he eats in plea- 


sleepless pallet, and, divested of liberty, is 
denied the sweets of social converse or domestic 
comfort. And even domestic happiness, as our 
poet very humourously explains, may be de- 
stroyed without going the severe length to 
which we have just alluded. 
«« Lover of freedom that I still have been, 

Ne’er nuptial ties have bound me to the fair ; 

And should no progeny my loss repair, 

*T will do the world nor good nor harm, I ween: 
But if that yoke, on others often seen, 

(That yoke so onerous to those who bear, 

And pleasing but to them who do not wear) 

I too had borne since when my youth was green— 

Perhaps, Chrysophilus ! that in that case 

(Thy countenance has so much filled my mind, 
And left a mark indelible behind), 
My children would resemble thee in face ; 
And thus about the house I should see run 
So many little creditors to dun !” 

We have heard of disagreeable families, but 
to have one’s own offspring rendered hateful by 
means like this, would be a refinement of bar. 
barity. 

From our author we will first copy a defini- 
tion of debt, and then exemplify the method 
which he took to shake off this sad burden. 
«« It is a heart-ake of the keenest kind, 

To which no other pain can be compared— 

An inward rack, that night and day doth grind: 
And, more or less though every one hath shared, 

None can a just idea form, but he 

That has a plaguy creditor like thee.” 

Casti dedicates two hundred sonnets to de- 
scriptions of his sufferings in consequence of 
owing the Tré Giuli, of his inability to pay 
them, and of the ceaseless dunning to which 
this state of things exposes him; and there 
runs through the whole so rich a vein of poetical 
illustration, so many ideas are raised upon the 
subject, so intimate an acquaintance with human 
nature and so copious a store of learning are 
displayed, that we know not which most to ad- 
mire, the talent for composition, or the inex- 
haustible number of fancies which are brought 
to hinge upon a single thonght. How sweetly 
pastoral a scene is thus painted in the an- 
nexed !__ 

« Now the bright Sun from us departs away, 

And in the lap of Thetis lays his head, 

While in the skies the silver Moon bears sway, 

And Night begins her dusky veil to spread— 
The reaper who has borne the scorching ray, 

And ploughman that his team or share has led, 

Fatigued with heat and labour of the day, 





constitution of the English law are by no means 





Now that the darkness of the silent night 
To sleep, that nature gave for the relief 
Of human woes, doth et invite— 

Oblivion soft ! on me descend, an lay 
At rest my every care and sousce 0! fin! > 
With all remembrance of the Giuli ar 


Nothing can be.more quietly beautiful !—Let 
us contrast it with one of the illustrations of a 
lighter character. 


** Oh blissful days—what time Queen Bertha spun ! 
Most fortunate and highly-favour'd season ! 
That age hight anciently the golden one, 
Perhaps—because so happy—was the reason : 

No « I. O. U.’s’ were then, nor ¢ zwrite’ to dun; 
Nor frequent law-suits, such as now, with fees on; 
Nor folks were summon’d then, if they should run 
In debt, nor lose their liberty in prison. 

But times are changed, not now what once they were: 
And woe to that poor devil who runs in debt, 
For he must go to jail, and perish there! 

And should his dun not be so hard on, yet 
At least he persecutes him night amd day, 
As thou dost now by me, just in that way- 


” 


Charles Taylor sings an excellent comic song 
about * L, a, double u, Law,” which might 
form a sequel to this sonnet of Casti’s—it goes 
(in parts) somewhat to this strain :— 
«« Oh ye whose lives are sunny, 
And want to get rid of your money, 
I'd advise you to go to law— 
For when your suit’s beginning __ 
You make yourselves sure of winning, 
And the lawyers they sit grinning, 
While you your pee rings draw— 
For brief and replication, 
Fee and consultation, 
Trouble and botheration ! 
There's nothing like the law. 
Sing L, a, double u, Law,” &e. 
After a good deal more— 


*« And when your cause is ending, 
Your case is no ways mending; 
Though the judge lays down the law— 
** * ” a * 


And the counsel finds a flaw. 
This doubles more your trouble ; 
More costs and hubble bubble— 
They thrash all the grain from the stubble, 
And make you a man of straw. 
Sing L, a, double u, Law,” &c. 
But Casti is not always disposed to treat his 
griefs playfully; and our next example affords 
another proof of the fertility of his mind, and 
of the variety of images he has pressed into the 
service of his Muse. 
« Algiers—and Tunis—Tripoli—Salé— 
laces that lie where are the days most hot, 
So brute a race of men perhaps have not, 
As brutal is my creditor with me: 
This man not born like other men could be— 
But in ill-will and rancorousness begot 
By one that ne’er suck’d mercy’s milk, | wot, 
And daily made him bad example see. 
The Barbary pirate, when he makes a slave, 
Robs him of money that he finds upon, 
But does not want his cash when he has none. 
My dun don’t care whether or not I have; 
But, using me more cruelly than a pirate, 
When I’ve no money—still he doth require it.” 


There is much of grave sporting in this son- 
net: it is too true to be langhed at, and yet 
too amusing to extort a sigh: in the following 
a perfectly new and different mode of illustra- 
tion is adopted, and strikes us as being very 
ingenious and clever :— 


** Let those who will attraction’s force maintain— 
That heavy bodies downwards gravitate, 
While upwards those are moved of lighter weight, 
And some towards each other drawn remain : 

For this effect or that one to explain, 
Unknowing of the means that operate— 
From ancient times up to the present date, 
Was never the gift of any doctor's brain. 
But I believe; nor do I want for this 
That Newton should assure me it is so; 
Nor need I seek elsewhere what cause there is ; 
For by myself I ascertain the fact— 
That, sympathetically, where’er I go, 
My dun of the Tré Giuli I attract. 


We will again diversify our quotations. 


«* What time the sun, when fiercest and most strong 
In middle August, shoots his downward ray ; 
The cricket chirping sits upon a spray 
Of crab-tree, or the medlar’s leaves among :— 

* Hush!’ then I tell it: ‘ for thy noisy tongue 
Renews the woes that he, from that first day 
He's been my creditor,.in this same way 





For rest extend them on their lowly bed: 


Has made me bear with one incessant song,’ 
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At length come shorter days and cooler skies— 
And that annoying cry at length has done, ° 
And the tormenting noisy cricket dies : 

But ah! my summer and my autumn gone, 

Still my old plague—just as it did at first— 
Goes on, nor has my creditor yet burst ! 
* ” * al 
** The nag that ever has the spurs in’s sides, 
And is accustom’d with their points to deal, 
At length no longer minds whoever rides, 
Although he cross him with an armed heel. 

The ox, whom, while the peasant guides, 
All day he pricks with goad of sharpen’d steel, 
Moves not the quicker, nor takes longer strides, 
‘Though in his back the puncture he should feel. 

The urchin, that is whipt for way fault, 

Loses at the dread he held the birch in, 
Nor can the master keep him from eevolt. 


Tam that —that ox—and eke that urchin— 
Spur, » and birch, as lists my creditor 
‘To use, he may—I care for them no more. 

* * * >. 


** My creditor with me has often got 
Such an agreeable and pleasant way, 
Just as ’mong friends is practised every day, 
As if the debt he thought no more about ; 
And only asks if Frederick will or not 
Deliver ue, or in Bohemia stay ; 
If Hanover be taken by D’Etré; 
Or if from Brest the squadron have got out : 
And when he’s beat about the bush a while, 
By little and little he to the point comes coolly, 
And says—‘ Well, when shall I have my Tré Giuli?’ 
Thus sometimes on a mouse the cat will smile, 
And with her helpless victim sport and skip, 
Until at length she gives the fatal grip.” 

These are enow to shew with what wonder- 
ful powers of imagination and skill in poetry 
Casti has revelled upon his subject ;—now 
drolling, now pathetic, now descriptive—there 
is an endless variety in his work, and the effect 
it produces is rather curious; for it is after 
reading, perhaps, a hundred of the pieces, each 
placing the same thing in a quite different 
point of view, that we begin to get more and 
more astonished at his copiousness, intelligence, 
and versatility. We think it impossible to pro- 
duce another new idea.upon the Tré Giuli, the 
debt, the dun; and onr wonder increases to 
the end, where we find him quite as original 
and inventive as at the beginning, and we shut 
the book in the firm belief, that if he had so 
chosen he could have rhymed twenty thousand 
admirable little poems to the same tune. In 
one of these there is a passage which might be 
thought prophetic of the complaints now so 
prevalent in England. 


** And enmity of envious nations fast 
Enfeeble trade, and cramp in various shapes : 
he aged ~ | by his faith doth swear— 
* That formerly were never times like now, 
And to its end the world is drawing near :’ 

All persons now impending danger shun; 
Now every creature weeps and wails—yet thou 
For those Tré Giuli hast the heart to dun !” 


With one other example we conclude ; it is 
a singularly neat touch of character, enforced by 
a happy simile, aud applicable to all countries. 
«* My creditor, observing the display 

Unwonted liberality of pence, 
‘Thinking to avail himself of that pretence, 
Persisted asking for his Giuli ‘Tre : 
Then almost speaking truth—It was that thence 
(I told him) people to themselves should say, 
* He must have money, since he gives away’— 
And deem me of the ss consequence. 
‘Thus in the garrison when bread failed them, 
hat still remain'd the Capitol’s defender 
Threw to the Gauls; and by this stratagem 
Made Brennus quite despair of its surrender : 
He thus the citadel to Rome preserved, 
And kept his credit up, though nearly starved.” 

In the end, Casti relates that his creditor, 
mollified by his strains, had forgiven him his 
debt: and he holds out the lesson to brother 
bards, of all times and nations, as a good method 
to extricate themselves from similar embarrass- 
ments. <As we have said, we are sorry for 
those of England, that its trading spirit and 
commercial habits hardly enable us to hold out 
hopes to them of being successful in this way : 
we fear that, with us, the charmers won’t 
charm their creditors, let them charm ever so 
much, unless they—pay the money. ‘The only 
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inexpiable crime in England is Poverty. Op- 
pression, Roguery, Hypocrisy, Guilt, with full 
purses, are worshipped every where :— 
«« Through tatter’d clothes small vices do appear ; 
Robes and furr’d gowns hide all. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks : 

Arm it in rags, a pigmy straw doth pierce it.” 

It:is pleasant to observe how persons of vari- 
ous casts treat the same thought. We have seen 
how Casti apparently exhausts the evils of debt 
—how a nameless song-writer turns it into ridi- 
cule—and how, nobly-indignant, Shakespeare 
lashes the prosperous villain, whose wealth 
procures him worldly homage, while his poor 
and less offending companion is trampled into 
dust. The aspect of these times is full of this. 
Ruin thousands by wild and unjustifiable spe- 
culations, and be a well-considered, well-treated, 
and easy bankrupt: fail in some paltry trifle, 
honest and industrious tradesman, and gaol is 
your portion. The unfortunate beggar, whose 
whole life has been hardship, has none to feel 
for him: our sympathies are all for the pam- 
pered porlince whom a just Providence has 
dashed from his place of pride. But from all 
cases, and even from the gayest tones of the 
Giuli Tré, there is one great moral to he 
drawn—no human being can enjoy happiness 
if he owes debts which he cannot pay. His in- 
dependence is sacrificed, his friendships (or what 
pass under that title in the world) are made 
enmities, his mortifications are endless, his 
peace of mind and contentment are gone. I 
we have only three youthful readers upon whom 
we can impress this solemn truth, they will 
thank us to the end of their lives for our Re- 
view of the present volume. 





The True History of the State Prisoner, com- 
monly called_the Iron Mask, extracted from 
Documentsn.the.French Archives. By the, 
Hon. George Agar Ellis. 12mo. pp. 352. 
London, 1826. J. Murray. 

Wuen the original work, upon which the 

present is a striking improvement, appeared in 

Paris, we noticed the fact which its author, 

M. Delort, had laboured so successfully to 

establish; namely, that the celebrated and 

unfortunate ** Man of the Iron Mask” was 

Count Hercules Anthony Matthioli, a Bo- 

lognese of ancient family,* Secretary of State 

to Charles the Third, Duke of Mantua, and 
afterwards Supernumerary Senator, &c. under 
his successor, Ferdinand, the last sovereign of 
the house of Gonzaga; when, unhappily for 
himself, he, by his intrigues and treachery, 
provoked the implacable hatred of the odious 
tyrant Lewis XIV. This hypothesis Mr. 

Ellis considers to be completely proven by 

papers in the French Archives, and brought to 

light by M. Delort’s researches. Among 

these is a continued correspondence of the mi- 

nisters respecting this prisoner, who, Mr. Ellis 

adds, (though, as it afterwards appears, inaccu- 
rately), ‘* was first put on the list of candidates 
for that honour, in a pamphlet published in 

1801, by M. Roux (Fazillac); who, however, 

was then unable to support his opinion with 

sufticient authorities.” 

The cause of offence seems to have been op- 
position to the French monarch’s scheme for 
getting possession of.the strongly fortified town 
of Casale, the capital of Montferrat, and in 
great measure the key of the Milanese. Into 
this scheme Matthioli, being bribed, pretended 
to euter, but betrayed the secret to the Spanish 


* Born Ist Dec. 1640—arrested 2d May, 1679—confined 
till 19th Nov. 1703, when he died in the Bastille, and was 
buried next day: thus liberated, only by death, after 24 
years, from his dreary prison. 








interests, and in the first instance defeated it. 
Enraged by this frustration of his ambitious 
designs, Lewis temporised till he got an oppor. 
tunity of seizing the offender ; and the reasons 
for secluding him in so strict a secrecy are 
thus explained. 

‘* These extraordinary precautions against 
discovery, and the one which appears to have 
been afterwards resorted to, of obliging him to 
wear a mask, during his journeys, or when he 
saw any one, are not wonderful, when we 
reflect upon the violent breach of the law of 
nations, which had been committed by his im. 
prisonment. Matthioli, at the time of his 
arrest, was actually the plenipotentiary of the 
Duke of Mantua, for concluding a treaty with 
the King of France; and for that very sove. 
reign to kidnap him and confine him in a 
dungeon, was certainly one of the most flagrant 
acts of violence that could be committed; one 
which, if known, would have had the most 
injurious effects upon the negociations of Lewis 
with other sovereigns; nay, would probably 
have indisposed other sovereigns from treating 
at all with him. 

“ The confinement of Matthioli is decidedly 
one of the deadliest stains that blot the cha. 
racter of Lewis the Fourteenth: for, granting 
that Matthioli betrayed the trust reposed in 
him by that monarch, one single act of diplo. 
matic treachery was surely not sufficient to 
warrant the infliction of the most horrible of 
all punishments,—of solitary confinement, for 
four and twenty years, in a dungeon !—It was, 
however, an act of cruel injustice that was te 
be expected from the man who, when the un- 
happy Fouquet was condemned by the tri- 
bunals of his country to-exile, himself changed 
his sentence to that of perpetual punishment ;— 
who, to please his mistress, confined his former 
favourite Lauzun for nine years in the fortress 
of Pignerol, and only then: released ‘him in 
order, by that means, to swindle Mademoiselle 
de Montpensier ont of her fortune, in favour 
of his bastard the Duke du Maine;—who shut 
up so many other persons, guilty only of ima- 
ginary crimes, in various prisons, where they 
died of misery and ill-treatment ;-—-who re. 
voked the Ediet of Nantes ;—ordered the 
burning of the Palatinate ;—persecuted the 
saints of Port Royal ;—and gloried in the Dra- 
gonades, and the war of the Cevennes ;—who, 
in short, whether we regard him as a man or 
a sovereign, was one of the most hardened, 
cruel, and tyrannical characters transmitted to 
us in history. Providence doubtless made use 
of him as a scourge befitting the crimes of the 
age he lived in; and, in this point of view, his 
existence was most useful. Nor is his memory 
less so; which has been left to us and to all 
posterity, as a mighty warning of the effects, 
even in this world, of overweening ambition ; 
and as a melancholy example of the perversion 
of a proud heart, which * gave not God the 
glory,’ and was therefore abandoned by the 
Almighty to the effects of its own natural and 
irretrievable wickedness.” 

From this quotation, the eloquence with 
which Mr. Agar has treated a dry question of 
inquiry may be fairly appreciated ; indeed we 
have rarely met with a work so excellent in 
this respect. The hapless prisoner was, when 
seized, carried to Pignerol, under the name of 
Lestang, and we are told— 

“ At first, Matthioli was, by the direction 
of Estrades, well treated in his prison; but 
this was not by any means the intention of 
Lewis, and accordingly, we find Louvois 
writing thus to St. Mars. ‘ It is not the in- 
tention of the king that the Sieur de Lestang 
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should be well treated; nor that, except the 
absolute necessaries of life, you should give 
him any thing that may make him pass his 
time agreeably.’ Again, in the same strain: 
‘I have nothing to add to what I have al- 
ready commanded you respecting the severity 
with which. the individual named Lestang 
must be treated.” And again: * You must 
keep the individual named Lestang in the 
severe confinement I enjoined in my preceding 
letters, without allowing him to see a phy- 
sician, unless you know he is in absolute want 
of one.’ These repeated injunctions to the 
same effect are a proof how much importance 
the rancorous Lewis attached to his victim’s 
being compelled to drink the bitter cup of 
captivity to the very dregs. 

“« The harshness and hopelessness of his pri- 
son seems to have affected the intellects of 
Matthioli, for, after he had been nearly a year 
confined, St. Mars acquaints Louvois that 
‘The Sieur de Lestang complains, he is not 
treated as a man of his quality, and the mi- 
nister of a great prince ought to be; notwith- 
standing which, I continue to follow your com- 
mands most exactly upon this subject, as well 
as on all others. I think he is deranged by 
the way he talks to me, telling me he con- 
verses every day with God and his angels ;— 
that they have told him of the death of the 
Duke of Mantua and of the Duke of Lorrain ; 
and, as an additional proof of his madness, he 
says, that he has the honour of being the near 
relation of the king,* to whom he wishes to 
write, to complain of the way in which I treat 
him. I have not thought it right to give him 
paper or ink for that purpose, perceiving him 
not to be in his right senses.” 

‘** The unhappy prisoner, in his phrensy and 
despair, sometimes used very violent language 
to his keepers, and wrote abusive sentences 
with charcoal on the walls of his prison; on 
which account St. Mars ordered his lieutenant, 
Blainvilliers, to threaten him with punish- 
ment, and even to shew him a cudgel, with 
which he was to be beaten, if he did not be- 
have better.” 

Thus intimidated, he seems never more to 
have struggled violently against his destiny. 

“It appears that St. Mars had at this time 
in his custody a Jacobin monk, with whose 


crime, as well as name, we are unacquainted ; | 


but in the correspondence of’ St. Mars and 
Louvois he is designated as ‘ the Jacobin in 
the lower part of the tower.’ This man was 
mad; very possibly had been made so, like 
Matthioli, by solitary confinement and_ill- 
usage. St. Mars advised the putting Mat- 
thioli with him, in order to avoid the necessity 
of sending for a priest for each prisoner. To 
this proposal Louvois returned the following 
answer: ‘I have been made acquainted, by 
your letter of the 7th of this month (August 
1680), with the proposal you make, to put the 
Sieur de Lestang with the Jacobin, in order to 
avoid the necessity of having two priests. The 
king approves of your project, and you have 
only to execute it when you please.’ 

“St. Mars, in a letter of the 7th of Sep- 
tember, 1680, thus details the results of the 
execution of his plan :— 

“Since you permitted me to put Mat- 
thioli with the Jacobin in the lower part of 
the tower, the aforesaid Matthioli was, for 
four or five days, in the belief that the Ja. 
cobin was a man that I had placed with him to 
watch his actions. Matthioli, who is almost as 
mad as the Jacobin, walked about with long 
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strides, with his cloak over his nose, crying out 
that he was not a dupe, but that he knew 
more than he would say. The Jacobin, who 
was always seated on his truckle bed, with his 
elbows resting upon his knees, looked at him 
gravely, without listening to him. The Signior 
Matthioli remained always persuaded that it 
was a spy that had been placed with him, till | 
he was one day disabused, by the Jacobin's | 
getting down from his bed, stark naked, and 
setting himself to preach, without rhyme or 
reason, till he was tired. I and my lieutenants 
saw all their maneuvres through a hole over 
the door.’ 

“ It appears to have been very entertaining 
to St. Mars and his lieutenants to witness the | 
ravings of these two unhappy maniacs; and | 
there are probably many gaolers who would 
experience the same feelings upon a similar | 
occasion: what cannot, however, but strike us| 
with horror, is the fact that there was found a} 
minister, nay, a king, and that king one who) 
piqued himself upon professing the Christian | 
religion, to sanction such a proceeding. It is} 
indeed most painful to think that power should | 
have been placed in the hands of men who 
could abuse it by such needless acts of cruelty. 
“ We have no farther particulars of the) 
state of Matthioli’s mind; but, being more) 
than half mad at the time he was placed with | 
the Jacobin, who was quite so, it is probable | 
the company of the latter increased and per-| 
petuated his phrensy. It is even not impos- 
sible that such may have been the intention of | 
St. Mars, as, while Matthioli continued insane, | 
it was of course more reasonable and plausible | 
to continue the extraordinary rigour of his 
confinement. 

‘** Nor were mental sufferings ‘the only ones 
which the barbarity of Lewis and his minister 
obliged Matthioli to undergo. .We have before 
seen, from the letters of Louvois to St. Mars, | 
that the latter was desired generally to treat | 
Matthioli with great severity; afterwards he 
writes to him upon the subject of his clothing. 
‘You must make the clothes of such sort. of) 
people as he is last three or four years.’ Some 
idea may also be formed of the kind of fur-| 
niture of his dungeon, from the circumstance | 
mentioned by St. Mars, that, upon the re-| 
moval of his prisoner from the fort of Exiles to 
the Island of St. Margaret in 1687, his bed 
had been sold, because it was so old and broken | 
as not to be worth the carriage; and that all 
his furniture and linen being added to it, the sum 
produced by the sale was only thirteen crowns. 

*¢ It may be worth remarking here, that the 
letter of Louvois respecting Matthioli’s clothes, 
is a sufficient answer to the absurd stories with 
regard to the richness of the lace, &c. worn by 
the Iron Mask; and the relations from St. 
Mars himself of his. threats to his prisoner, of 
even corporal punishment, no less disprove the 
erroneous accounts of the extraordinary respect 
shewn to him.” 

That the prisoner at the Bastille was treated, 
however, with unusual respect, appears by a 
document inserted in the appendix. In the 
Register of that infernal prison it is stated— 

** This is the famous Man in the Mask, 
whom no one has ever seen or known, * * 

“ This prisoner was treated with great dis- 
tinction by the governor, and was only seen by 
him and M. de Rosarges, major of the fortress, 
who alone had the care of him.” 

This strange discrepancy leads to a doubt if 
the prisoner Matthioli, so severely treated at 
other places, and the unknown prisoner of the 
Bastille, were the same person.—-But to return 








* This js a very remarkable fact Hd. Li G. 


to the narrative, 


OE AE ES SS TTS ea owe 

From Pignerol, the prisoners were, in 1681, 
conducted to Exiles, a strong fortress and pass 
near Susa, on the frontiers of Piedmont and 
the Brianconnois. This is the last time in 
which the name of Matthioli is ever mentioned 
in the correspondence; for the gaoler is in- 
structed—“ * With regard to the two who are 
in the lower part of the tower, you need only 
designate them in that manner, without adding 
any thing else.’ This precaution was evidently 
enjoined lest the list should fall into other 
hands; while it also shews that the necessity 
for concealment was still considered as strong 
as ever.”’ 

And it is further curious to observe, that 
St. Mars was permitted to visit his prisoner at 
Exiles, but not while he continued at Pignerol. 
For three or four years the poor wretches lan- 
guished in their new dungeon in ill health, 
when the Jacobin monk died: “ and St. Mars 
also finding his own health failing him, he 
became convinced that the air of Exiles was 
unwholesome, and petitioned in consequence 
for a change of government. Lewis upon this 
appointed him, in 1687, to that of the Islands 
of St. Margaret and St. Honorat, on the coast 
of Provence, near Antibes, and ordered him, as 
before, to take Matthioli with him. 

** As in the case of his removal to Exiles, so, 
upon the present occasion, St. Mars went first 
to look at and prepare the prison at St. 
Margaret, before he conveyed his prisoner 
there.” 

This he did, as he tells the minister, “ * Ina 
chair, covered with oil-cloth, into which there 
would enter a sufficiency of air, without its 
being possible for any one to see or speak to 
him during the journey, not even the soldiers, 
whom I shall select to be near the chair. * * 

“ It was probably during. this journey that 


'St. Mars first. made use of a mask to hide the 


features of Matthioli. Not, as has been erro- 
neously, supposed, a mask made of iron, which it 
will be evident, upon the slightest reflection, 
could not have been borne upon the face for any 
long continuance of time, but one of black velvet, 
strengthened with whalebone, and fastened be- 
hind the head with a padlock, which did not 
prevent the prisoner from eating and drinking, 
or impede his respiration. 

** The identity of Matthioli with the prisoner 
known by the name of ‘ the Iron Mask,’ is 
here very satisfactorily confirmed by circum. 
stantial evidence. We have seen that Matthioli 
and the Jacobin were placed together at Pig. 
nerol ; we have seen that they were designated 
as ‘ the two prisoners inthe lower part of the 
tower ;’ we have seen that ‘ the two prisoners 
in the lower part of the tower’ were the only 
ones who accompanied St. Mars when his 
government was transferred to Exiles ; we have 
seen the death of the Jacobin at the latter 
place ; and now we find St. Mars conveying a 
single prisoner, designated as ‘ the prisoner,” 
with him to St. Margaret, with a repetition of 
the same precautions and of the same secrecy 
as on former occasions, to which are added the 
celebrated Mask. Who could this prisoner be 
but Matthioli? It is also observable, that in 
all the various accounts of the Iron Mask, 
though the dates are made to vary, he is always 
said to have been originally confined at Pig- 
nerol, subsequently at the island of St. Marga- 
ret, and finally to have accompanied St. Mars 
to the Bastille. 

** Among the erroneous anecdotes that have 
obtained credence with regard to the Iron 
Mask, there are two, or rather apparently two 
versions of one event, which is said to have 





taken place while he was at the island of St 
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Margaret, but which is proved to be incorrect, 
by a letter published by M. Roux (Fazillac). 

* One version of the story states, that the 
mysterious prisoner wrote his name and quali- 
ties with the point of a knife upon a silver 
plate, and threw it out of his window ; that it 
was picked up by a fisherman, who could not 
read, but brought it to St. Mars; and that the 
latter, having ascertained that the man could 
not read, released him. The other version is, 
that the prisoner covered one of his shirts with 
writing, and then threw it out of window; ,a 
monk found it, brought it to the governor, 
and assured him he had not read it; but was 
himself found dead in his bed two days after- 
wards, and was supposed to have been assassi- 
nated. The origin of these stories, is evidently 
to be found in a letter from St. Mars to the 
minister, dated June 4th, 1692; in which he 
informs him that he has been obliged to inflict 
corporal punishment upon a Protestant mi- 
nister, named Salves, who was a prisoner under 
his care, because he would write things upon 
his pewter vessels, and on his linen, in order to 
make known that he was imprisoned unjustly, on 
account of the purity of his faith. Thus we see 
that this anecdote, which has been twisted into 
the history of the Iron Mask, had, in fact, no 
relation to him. And this circumstance should 
put us on our guard with respect to the many 
other marvellous stories which have probably 
heen pressed in the same way into the service. 
It is also worthy of remark, that the public 
having determined that the Iron Mask was a 
great prince, every thing was related in a 
manner to favour this opinion—and thus the 
pewter of the obscure Salves was turned, in the 
anecdote, into silver plate.” 

The reasoning on the latter point does not 
appear to us to be quite conclusive, though it 
may not affect the main question. It does not 
follow that Salves’ device for extricating him- 
self was identical with any plan of Matthioli’s, 
or of any other person. Might not two or 
many prisoners resort to very similar means to 
arrive at the same end ? 

At the island of St. Margaret’s the prisoner 
lingered eleven years, and was then carried to 
his final home, the Bastille, in 1698. 

“ He certainly continued, from all accounts, 
to wear his mask from the time of his arrival 
at the Bastille till his death. We learn from 
the persons who saw him at Palteau, that he was 
tall of stature; and an old physician, who 
attended him at the Bastille when he was ill, 
described him (if we may credit Voltaire) as 
well-made, of a brown complexion, and pos- 
sessing an agreeable voice. He attended mass 


————— 
him yesterday. Death having come suddenly; Mask, affirmed, more than once, that he was 
on, he was not able to receive his sacraments, | the minister of an Ttalian sovereign. He told 
and our chaplain only had time to exhort him|the Duke de Choiseul,* on one occasion, that 
for a moment before he died. He was interred | he knew who the Iron Mask was ; and, upon 
on Tuesday the 20th November, at four in the| the duke’s questioning him further, would only 
afternoon, in the churchyard of St. Paul,|add, that all the conjectures hitherto made 
which is our parish. His interment cost forty | upon the subject were erroneous.+ The duke 
livres.’ . then begged Madame de Pompadourt to ask 

“ This extract is confirmed in its facts by the | the king who it was; she did 80, and his reply 
register of the Bastille, as well as by the} was,‘ The minister of an Italian prince !” The 
register of burials of the church of St. Paul, at| Duke de Choiseul, unsatisfied by this reply, 
Paris. The former document also informs us| which he considered to be only an evasion, took 
that he was wrapped in ‘a winding sheet of| another opportunity of again applying to the 
new linen ;’ and the latter, that he was buried| king upon the subject, who again answered, 
in the presence of Rosarges, major of the|‘ He believed that the prisoner was a minister 
Bastille, and of Reilh, surgeon-major of the | of one of the courts of Italy ! — : 
same prison. “ Thus has the ill-fated Matthioli been iden. 

* In the register of the church he is desig- tified with the Iron Mask, and traced through 
nated by the name of Marchialy, and his age is | his long and dreary prison to his grave. It is 
entered as forty-five ; assertions which are both | probable that much of the illusion and interest 
of them evidently incorrect, and probably only | which accompanied the mysterious appellation 
made in order to mislead the curious. At the | of the Iron Mask will be destroyed by the cer- 
time of his death, Matthioli was sixty-three | tainty of who he really was, as well as by the 
years of age, as appears from the date of his | comparative insignificance of the personage who 
| birth before given. Shortly before he died, he | has successfully laid claim to the title. Still it 
| told the apothecary of the Bastille that he | is surely satisfactory, that truth, after being so 

believed he was sixty years old—a degree of | long overwhelmed by error, should be at length 
inaccuracy as to his own age, which is easily to | triumphant. les 

be conceived in a man who had been so long{ ‘* The lovers of romance, who still wish to 
and so rigorously imprisoned.” know more of the magnificent conjectures of 
| Marchiali is not very unlike Matthioli ; but | former days, or who desire to be made ac. 
| there is little or no stress to be laid upon this | quainted with the reasons that induced a belief 
‘final part of the story. The conclusion of all|that the Iron Mask was either the Duke de 
| is, however, very singular and striking. Mr.| Beaufort, or the Count de Vermandois, or 
| Ellis thus relates it. the Duke of Monmouth, or an elder or a 
| * After the decease of Matthioli, every thing | twin-brother of Lewis the Fourteenth, or a 
| was done to endeavour to destroy all trace even | son of Oliver’ Cromwell, or Arwediks the Ar- 
| of his former existence. His clothes were burnt, | menian Patriarch — are referred to Voltaire, 
| as was all the furniture of his room ; the silver Dutens, St. Foix, La Grange Chancel, Gibbon, 
| plate, the copper, and the pewter, which had | the Pére Papon, the Pére Griffet, the Chevalier 
‘been used by him, were melted down; the|de Taulés, and Mr. Quintin Craufurd. of 
| walls of his chamber were first scraped, and these accounts, perhaps Voltaire s is the least 
then fresh white-washed ; the floor was new | curious, and Mr. Craufurd’s ‘the most so; be- 
paved; the old ceiling was taken away and | cause the first did not seek for truth, but only 
renewed ; the doors and windows were burnt ; | wished to invent a moving tale ; while the lat- 
and every corner was searched in which it was | ter was most anxious to arrive at the truth, and 
thought any paper, linen, or other memorial /had all the advantage in his researches of the 
of him might be concealed.* former writers upon the same subject. 

‘* Thus were continued, to the very last, the Perhaps it is owing to a perversion on re 
same extraordinary precautions against disco- | parts, but it is the truth, that the answers an 
very, which marked the whole imprisonment of | ————— : 
the mysterious prisoner: a circumstance which en F . - 
of itself certainly affords a strong confirmation of ee 2 ae rin pk rl minister ; 
| the fact, that the Iron Mask of the Bastille was | in spite of which, on hs dig grace, (through Che ane © 
“one and the same person with the Count Mat. | Madame du Bars n 177 he was tumel iio amar 

— = - been so rane 4 re with the i his sntetopeeee Sore the lower 

ignerol, and so mysteriously conveyed from | orders, instead of amo em. a 

| place to place by ae. on” But the actual snuff-boxes were made, bearing the head of Sully 











*#«S 2 s, Duke de Choiseul, prime minister 
Stephen Francis, Duke de P — 





i Pade 3 8 . » os - one side, and that of the Duke de Choiseul on the other. 
occasionally, and was forbid in his way there to! proof of this is only to be found in the docu- 


° A ° . ” ‘ C sides, 
speak to any one. The invalids were ordered | ments which form the groundwork of the pre-| celebrated for her repartees, she looked at the two sides 


to fire upon him if he disobeyed. He is also 


said to have occupied himself a good deal during | present a most convincing and satisfactory 


| chain of evidence upon the subject. 
** These are all the particulars, worthy of | 


his confinement with playing on the guitar. 


credit, to be collected respecting Matthioli 
during his confinement at the Bastille, which 
lasted rather more than five years. He died 
there after a few hours’ illness, November 19, | 
1703. Dujonca’s journal gives the following 
account of his decease and interment. | 

‘*** Monday, 19th November, 1703. The | 
unknown prisoner, who was always masked | 
with a mask of black velvet, whom M. de St. 
Mars brought with him, when he came from the 
islands of St. Margaret, and whom he had had 
the care of for a long time, having found him- 
self rather more unwell when he came out from 


One of them being shewn to Sophie Arnoud, the actress, 


i : : and said, ‘ C'est la recette—et la dépense.” - 
ceding narrative; and which, undoubtedly, do} } << -Phis first answer of the king ought not to be entirely 


overlooked ; as it will be remembered, that at the time 
it was made, the minister of the Duke of Mantua had not 
> , P . |been mentioned by any one as the Iron Mask. He was 
‘* An important corroboration of this evi-| first suggested to have been that prisoner by ae Bem 
dence is also derived from the well-attested | de Heiss in a letter to the authors of iy hg .- 
fi hat I is XV ho is allowed, on all cyclopédique,’ dated F halsbourg, June * iblished in 
act, that Lewis +, who 1s allowed, on which he groanded his opinion upon a letter publish > 
hands, to have known the history of the Iron|a work entitled + L’Histoire Abrégée de ’Europe, ‘~ 
et ee ———-—_________— | lished at Leyden in 1687, giving a detailed account of the 
* It is singular, that the work upon which our first | arrest, by French agents, of a secretary of oo cy es 
Review in this No. is written, contradicts this state-| Mantua. M. Dutens, in his « Correspondance 0a 
ment. Mr. Reynolds, in describing a trip to Paris in, his | ceptée,’ published in 1789, held the same opinion, fre no 
early days, mentioning a visit to the Bastille, says, | upon the same authority. He afterwards repeated | woe 
i: Though we were not allowed to see much of the | opinion in his‘ Mémoires @un Voyageur, qui this aad 
interior, (and, in course, not one of the state pri-| Finally, M. Roux (Fazillac), in iat, pee the seme 
soners,) the deputy-governor, a most polite, obliging, | upon the Iron Mask, in which he gate of Mat 
and apparently a most humane man, palitely conducted rien. and attached to the secretary the 
us into the chamber where the celebrated personage with | thioli.” ied a financier 
the IRon Mask had been confined for so many years.| + ‘ Jane Antoinette Poisson, marri Sas Pom- 
Here we were much interested by an examination of the | named Le Normand d’Etioles, created oe rst the 
very chair on which this unfortunate victim and reputed | padour by Lewis the Fifteenth, of whom s! 


is disgraceful 
6 . twin-brother of Lewis the Fourteenth, used constantly to | mistress, and afterwards the minister of his disgrace!u 
mass, died to-day, about ten o’clock in the) sit; as also, 


evening, without having had any considerable | & dwn by h 





illness. M, Girault, our chaplain, confessed 





ment, or of preserving 4 calculation of 
his miserable captivity.” 


the various characters and signs scratched | debaucheries. At her death, in 1765, the king s! = 
on the wall, for the pu = of amuse- | signs of grief ; and on seeing her funeral go by his os 
‘ae duntien of | dows on a rainy day, his only remark was, * Li mans 
auza aujourd hui wi mauvals temps pous son voyage 
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assertions of Louis XV., so far from confirming 
the fact, that Matthioli was indeed the Man in 
the Iron Mask, to our satisfaction, creates in 
us a greater doubt of his really being the indi- 
vidual than any other argument whatever. ; 

We have already seen that the Bastille pri- 
soner ** was treated with great distinction ;” 
whereas Matthioli is called ** a rascal,”’ and was 
used with the utmost severity. Then comes 
the remark of Louis XV., that ‘* ail the con- 
jeclures which had been hitherto made with 
regard to the prisoner were false ;"—yet, in 
August 1687, the Histoire Abrégée de VE urope, 
printed at Leyden, tells the whole story of 
Matthioli’s offence, seizure, and imprisonments 
at Pignerol and St. Margaret’s—(Appendix, 
No. 133.) We are at a loss also to account for 
the evident embarrassment of Louis XV., when 
asked any questions on the subject of the Iron 
Mask. In his time there was no particular 
state reason for making it a secret to his mini- 
ster or his mistress, if that person really were 
the secretary of an insignificant Ttalian court. 
It rather seems probable that this might be a 
falsehood, to mislead inquiry from the real truth ; 
and the extraordinary pains taken to eradicate 
every trace of the prisoner, after his death in 
the Bastille,* are not readily accounted for, as 
being necessary in the case of such an individual 
as Matthioli. Upon the whole, though we 
must consider the circumstantial case made out 
by Mr, Ellis to be extremely strong, we yet 
entertain a doubt; and, supposing that Mat- 
thioli might be used by the intriguing govern- 
ment of France as a false scent, believe it pro- 
bable that the prisoner was a much more 
important personage. 








The Boyne Water. A Tale. 
Family. 12mo. 3 vols. 
Simpkin and Marshal. 

Tue former volumes from thepens of theO’ Hara 

family (or rather from the pen, we believe, of Mr. 

Banim,) deserved a high station among modern 

novels ; there was intense interest, strokes of 

the most touching pathos, sketches of character 
and descriptions of scenery altogether graphic 
in their truth. It is with feelings of more than 
common disappointment to us, that, with these 
recollections on our minds, the Boyne Water has 
been read. The author has deviated from his own 
successful path only to be less successful in that 
of another; instead of the vivid pictures of Irish 
life, which the most ignorant on the subject, if 
they did not know, must feel to be true—instead 
of these we have an historical novel; and,like all 
historical novels of the day, imitated from one 
model: as if the author of even that one were not 
sufficiently munificent in his imitations himself. 
The plot is of two brothers and two sisters, 
of opposite persuasions, who decm that love 
will reconcile their jarring creeds; but whom 
the civil and religious ditferences of the time 
separate on the very day of marriage, After 
many difficulties and dangers, one couple are 
happily united ; of the other, the lady has been 
starved at the siege of Derry, and her lover be- 
comes a leader of the Rapparees, and finally an 
exile. We had thought every variety of Meg 
Merrilies had been exhausted ; one of her de- 


By the O’Hara 
London, 1826.— 


* « For the most part every thing that was found in his 
chamber was burnt, such = ov part of his bed, in- 
cluding the mattresses, his tables, chairs, and other uten- 
sils, which were all reduced to powder and to cinders, and 
thrown into the drains. The rest of the things, such as 
the silver, copper, and pewter, were melted. This pri- 
Soner was lodged in the third chamber of the tower Ber- 
taudiére, which room was scraped and filed quite to the 
stone, and fresh white-washed from the top to the 
bot The doors and windows iwere burnt, like the 


scendants, nevertheless, occupies a prominent 
place in these pages : and here we must observe 
how very much the exact fulfilment of Onagh’s 
predictions shocks even the probabilities of Ro. 
mance. Our imaginations are too little wrought 
up not to rebel at prophecies fulfilled to the 
letter of a mad woman. We must also animad- 
vert on the palpable copy, in the dismay and 
bewilderment occasioned to the lover by the 
singular likeness between James M‘Donuel and 
his sister Eva; it being but a repetition of the 
embarrassment from Catharine Sefton’s resem. 
blance to her brother. Perhaps the description 
of the Boyne is one of the best written parts ; 
but the following scene is as favourable a spe- 
cimen as we can select from the narrative. 

* Arrived at the point, they saw, sitting on 

the grass, before his tent, and surrounded by 
inferior officers, a person whose uniform pro- 
claimed him of some importance, but whose 
features, air, and general expression, caused a 
sentiment of dislike and fear rather than of 
deference. He was about forty years of age ; 
his body and limbs coarse and muscular ; his nose 
hooked ; his eye gray, small, indolent, and cruel ; 
while the almost white brows that thickly sha- 
dowed it, the lank pale hair that hung at either 
side of his face, and particularly the long and 
profuse mustaches of the same colour, which 
fell over his upper lip, gave to his whole visage 
an inexpressible character of cool ferocity. This 
was Lord Galmoy, the disgrace of the cause he 
abetted ; the terror and aversion of those he 
opposed ; one of the bad spirits that, in every 
time of convulsion, are let loose to affright and 
disgust ; who went forth to the destroying of his 
fellow-creatures, as if summoned toa banquet ; 
and who, from all that can be gathered, war- 
ranted Oldmixon, although an enemy, in de- 
fining him as a man ‘ whom no titles could 
honour.’ 
** When the officer in attendance upon the 
commissioners had announced them to Lord 
Galmoy, he neither rose nor intlined his head ; 
only vouchsafing a cool stare, which, although 
one of indifference, was more disagreeable than 
if he had frowned. Presently he rose, however, 
and motioning them to follow, was about to 
lead to the second eminence, when a Red-shank 
quickly gaining his side, presented a packet, 
with the words, ‘ From his Lordship of Antrim, 
to his Lordship of Galmoy—these.’ 

* Edmund instantly recognised, in this cou- 


rier, the Scottish serjeant who had opposed his 
authority in the little Deer Park; and the 
rmaan’s observance of him was equally quick. 
When Galmoy had done reading the despatch, 
the serjeant touched his bonnet, and, approach - 
ing closely to the nobleman’s side, whispered 


him, and pointed to Edmund. The gray eye 
of Lord Galmoy turned slowly round, and fell 
with a bad omen on the person to whom his 
notice had been directed. Again the serjeant 
said something in a low voice, and extended his 
arm towards the group of commissioners ; and 
again Lord Galmoy’s glance seemed to fix a 
victim in the person of Evelyn, * This requires 
present attention,’ he then said, advancing a 
few steps towards the group. ‘ Is there here a 
native Irish subject of King James, called Ed- 
mund M‘Donnell ??—‘ I answer to that chal- 
lenge,’ said Edmund. —*‘ Forward,’ resumed 
Lord Galmoy. M‘Donnell stept from Evelyn’s 
side. ‘ What are you ?’ questioned the noble- 
man.—‘ An officer in Lord Antrim’s regiment.’ 
—‘ Why are you absent from your colours, 
and now found by the side of traitors ?’.—‘ I 
am a prisoner, on parole, accompanying hither 
the person who is accountable for my safe keep- 





ing,’ replied Edmund, havghtily, ‘Where were 


you made prisoner? and by whom ?’—* Outside 
Coleraine, by my Lord Mount Alexander.’— 
* What duty drew you towards Coleraine ?’— 
‘The duty of honour and humanity, which 
prompted me to escort thither one who was a 
dear private friend, although a public enemy, in 
order to save him from the blood-thirsty hands 
of my own people.—* What was that dear 
friend’s name ?’—* Robert Evelyn,’ answered the 
person spoken of.—‘ Are you the man ?’ still 
demanded the catechist. Being answered yes 
—‘ Forward,’ he added: then, ‘ Whose com- 
mission do you bear ?—for I see you also are 
an oflicer.’—* One granted in the name of King 
William and Queen Mary,’ answered Evelyn, 
A French officer by Galmoy’s side slightly start- 
ed, and stared first at Evelyn, aud then at his 
colleague. ‘ Very well,’ continued Lord Gal. 
moy: ‘and did you wear that sword, and bear 
that commission, when Captain M‘Donnell res- 
cued you from the serjeant and soldiers, near 
Glenarm ?’—*‘ He did,’ said M‘Donnell. * Ver 

well, again. It seems, then, Master Robert Eve. 
lyn, that you are a traitor, found some time since 
in arms against King James, taken prisoner, 
rescned after you had surrendered, and now a 
second time found armed against your sovereign. 
And it also seems, Captain Edmund M‘Don- 
nell, that you, holding a commission from King 
James, have played the double traitor in res. 
cuing, harbouring, and protecting a traitor.’— 
‘ I know not whom or what you are,” said Ed. 
mund, ‘ except I call you the falsest knave that 
ever spoke, for daring to call me so.’-—‘ Very 
well,’ said Lord Galmoy, quietly, while a smile 
only played over his features—‘ order round a 
dozen muskets here,’ to an officer, who imme- 
diately disappeared, * Irish ones ; and just kneel 
down, Master Evelyn, and you, Captain Ed- 
mund M*‘Donnell:—stand aside, gentlemen.” 
—‘* Murderer !’ cried Edmund, as both started 
at this sudden and unceremonious arrangement, 
while the blood first rushing to their cheeks then 
retreated to their hearts—* you cannot mean 
this violence—you cannot assume the power of 
taking two lives, without inquiry or cause, au. 
thority, or the permission of others ??—‘ M 

friend,’ exclaimed Evelyn, ‘ if at all account- 
able, is only accountable to his own command. 
ing oflicer—as a prisoner, in my charge, he is 
further protected, and I am protected by the 
pledge of safe conduct which King James has 
given to the deputation at my side.’—‘ I can. 
not find your name in the list,’ replied Gal. 
moy. ‘ People of Derry, has Robert Evelyn 
been appointed one of your number?’ The 
commissioners answered in the negative ; but 
reminded him of the understanding which gave 
equal protection to any who accompanied them. 
* That’s a difference for a counsellor at Jaw, not 
for a soldier,’ resumed Lord Galmoy—‘ and so 
here come the muskets. Kneel down, you 
dear friends, with your faces to that rise—close 
to it;—you will not ?_-men! tie them back 
to back, and place them on the ground.’—‘ T 
appeal to King James, or to his officers, against 
this murder !’ exclaimed Evelyn, as the men 
approached.—* If there be here a gentleman, a 
man, or a true soldier,’ echoed Edmund, ‘ we 
appeal to him !’—* What say you, General De 
Rosen?” asked Galmoy, of the French officer 
by his side, and who, though not so terribly 
distinguished as his lordship, yet has left behind 
him some character for cruelty and tyranny.— 
* Quwils meurent,’ answered De Rosen. ‘ Do 
your duty,’ continued Galmoy to the soldiers. 
The young men flew to each other’s arms, and 
then stept, hand in hand, to the place pointed 
out. They knelt, bandages were tied hard over 
their eyes, and still holding hands they awaited 
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in silence and darkness a sudden and miser- 
able death. ‘ Fallin !’ they heard Galmoy say ; 
and the soldiers got into motion. ‘ Ready !’ 
the muskets clanged as the men brought them 
into the position required—immediately after 
the friends heard the sharp click of the locks, 
from half to full cock, and slight as the sound 
in reality was, it filled their brains with horrid 
noise. * Present!’ continued Galmoy’s voice, 
like a burst of thunder—the friends ex- 
changed a‘ desperate pressure of the hands, 
< Recover arms !’ was the next command; and 
their hands dropt by their sides, relaxed and 
unnerved by the abrupt relief, more than they 
had been by the immediate prospect of death. 
“On second thoughts, young sirs,’ Galmoy 
went on, ‘ this shall be done better. You, 
Captain M‘Donnell, take the bandage off your 
eyes, get up, and advance hither; Master 
Evelyn need not be at the trouble of moving.’ 
Edmund, faint, and almost bewildered, obeyed 
these orders. ‘ In consideration of your late 
courtesy to me,” he resumed, as they stood face 
to face—‘ I ask you, are you willing to do a 
slight piece of service for your life ??>—* Life is 
dear to every man—let me hear your terms,’ 
answered M‘Donnell.—‘ Give him a musket’ 
—a soldier placed one in Edmund’s passive 
hands—‘ now, to save so dear a friend from 
common executioners, shoot him yourself,’ 
udded Galmoy.—‘ Do not urge me to this,’ 
said Edmund, glaring on Galmoy, though he 
spoke in a subdued voice.—‘ I only command 
‘you,’ replied the torturer.—‘ Do not, I intreat 
you,” continued M‘Donnell, a terrible energy 
renerving his frame, although he still spoke 
slowly and deliberately—‘ for the sake of man. 
hood and decency—as you love or fear God, do 
not.’—Galmoy repeated his word of command. 
—‘* Well, then,’ said Edmund, bringing the 
musket to his shoulder—‘ yet, once more, do 


not.’—* Fire!’ continued the nobleman.— 
“ Yes, monster!’ screamed poor M‘Donnell, 
turning madly upon him, and pulling the 


trigger. A soldier just had time to strike 
aside the muzzle of the piece, so that Galmoy’s 
hair was only singed, although he staggered 
and fell.—‘ Leap up, Evelyn!’ roared Ed. 
mund, who thought Galmoy was killed. His 
friend was instantly at his side: but both 
‘were as instantly seized by De Rosen, by some 
of the near soldiers, and by Galmoy himself, 
‘who soon started to his feet. The young 
men, desperate as mad bulls, firmly grasped, 
in turn, the two generals. The soldiers tugged 
hard to tear away their hands, fearful of in- 
juring Rosen or Galmoy, should they fire on 
the youths, until beth parties stood on separate 
ground. And thus some short time elapsed 
since the report of the musquet, when a stir 
took place all through the camp, particularly 
near the royal tent ; officers and soldiers stood 
to their arms; trumpets sounded a salute; 
kettle-drums rolled; cheers arose; horses in 
full gallop were heard approaching ; there was 
a rush round the sweep of the eminence on 
which the struggle went on; a gallant party, 
splendidly mounted and attired, appeared in 
view, and ‘ the king! the king!’ cried many 
officers who rode before—‘ make way, make 
way !’—At these words, Edmund and Evelyn 
readily freed their persecutors, who, in turn, 
allowed them to stand free ; Galmoy making a 
hasty signal to the soldiers to wheel round, 
and come to a salute. M‘Donnell darted for- 
ward, and flinging himself almost under the 
feet of a proud steed, cried out—‘ My king 
and master !—where is he ?<sto him I appeal 
from an assassin!’ ”’ 
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2 TS RE IED 
James refers the cause in dispute to General 


Sarsfield. 

“ Galmoy, seconded by the serjeant, told, 
in a sulky tone, his charge against Edmund. 
Sarsfield then turned to him for an explanation. 
* First,’ said M‘Donnell, * I could not consider 
as my prisoner the man who, having an advan- 
tage over me, declined to avail himself of it : 
next, sir, he was, as I have informed his 
majesty, my brother, twice told: that is my 
answer.’—‘ My Lord Galmoy,’ resumed the 
judge, after a little pause, ‘ there is some al- 
lowance to be made for both those arguments ; 
let us not set at nought, though some have 
taught us the lesson, the natural yearnings of 
the heart to kith and kin, especially when 
young blood sets them a going ;—a man may 
be never the worse soldier or subject for re- 
membering that he is a man.’—‘ General Sars- 
field,’ replied Galmoy, bitterly, ‘ if this be 
meant as grace to the prisoner, I take the free- 
dom of protesting against your single decree ; 
and the king will not surely deny me the 
indulgence of another judge that may know 
nothing of the pedigree of the traitor..—‘ False 
lord !’ interrupted M‘Donnell, ‘ I tell thee 
once again thou art nearer to traitor-blood 
than I am.’—* Silence, youth !’ said Sarsfield, 
gravely, though not sternly; ‘I take you at 
your word, my Lord Galmoy; nay, you can 
even appoint the umpire without trouble to his 
majesty; here spurs General Hamilton from 
the council ; will he serve your turn ?” 

“ The matter in dispute was again stated on 
all sides, and Hamilton at once confirmed the 
judgment of Sarsfield on the first point at issue. 
* Had the young officer done otherwise,’ he 
added, ‘ I should vote him the volley my Lord 
Galmoy thinks he merits for not doing so.’— 
* But now that we hold in custody the rebel and 
traitor whom.Captain M‘Donnell—’ ‘Galmoy 
began.—‘ He cannot have rescued one who was 
never taken prisoner,’ interrupted Hamilton ; 
‘tush—that is the plain question.’—‘ And, of 
course,’ said Sarsfield, ‘ Master Robert Evelyn 
comes before us simply as one of this Derry 
deputation, and, fare sl traitor though he be, 
is protected by the king’s pledge of safe conduct 
and safe keeping to all who form it.’—‘ I thank 
you, gentlemen,’ resumed Galmoy, smiling 
hideously ; ‘ and, I pray you, what is to be my 
satisfaction for the attempt on my life ??—‘ The 
satisfaction of reflecting that your lordship has 
not shed innocent blood,’ answered Sarsfield : 
Hamilton only smiled.—‘ Or of seeing myself 
the butt of ‘a youngster,’ continued Galmoy, 
fixing a look on Hamilton.—‘ Or of thanking 
God and your saint that the ball erred so wide- 
ly,’ retorted the young commander, answering 
his stare ; ‘for, unauthorised in your hasty 
course, as it now appears you have been, your 
death on the spot were but a justifiable homi- 
cide at the hands of the young officer.’ ”” 

We have now performed the duty of perhaps 
too severe critics ; but ‘ we would be cruel only 
to be kind,” and no kindness could be so great 
as that which induced the author of Crohoore of 
the Bill Hook to-desert his new career, and 
to give us again more of those national sketches 
— sketches of present time, character, and feel- 
ing—for which he is so eminently qualified. 





Denham’s African Travels. 
[Sixth Notice] 

To Denham and Clapperton’s interesting jour- 
ney we can again afford but a small space in 
this week’s Gazette. Our last gave some na- 
tional characteristics of Bornou: others are 
described in the annexed. 

‘ Since the feast day of the Aid Kebir there 


et 
had been on an evening an assembly: of per- 
sons before the sheikh’s gate; when the most 
athletic and active of the slaves came out and 
wrestled in the presence of their masters, and 
the sheikh himself, who usually took his post 
at a little window over the principal gate of 
the palace. Barca Gana, Ali Gana, Wormah, 
Tirab, and all the chiefs, were usually seated 
on mats in the inner ring, and I generally 
took my place beside them. Quickness and 
main strength were the qualifications which 
insured victory: they struggled with a bitter. 
ness which could scarcely have been exceeded 
in the armed contests of the Roman gladiators, 
and which was greatly augmented by the 
voices of their masters, urging them to the 
most strenuous exertion of their powers. A 
rude trumpet, of the buffalo’s horn, sounded to 
the attack; and the combatants entered the 
arena naked, with the exception of a leathern 
girdle about the loins; and those who had 
been victorious on former occasions were re. 
ceived with loud acclamations by the specta- 
tors. Slaves of all nations were first matched 
against each other; of these the natives of 
Soudan were the least powerful, and seldom 
victors. The most arduous struggles were be. 
tween the Musgowy and the Begharmi ne. 
groes ; some of these slaves, and particularly 
the latter, were beautifully formed, and of 
gigantic stature; but the feats of the day 
always closed by the matching of two Bergha- 
mis against each ‘other—and dislocated limbs, 
or death, were often the consequence of these 
kindred encountérs. They commence by placing 
their hands-on each other’s shoulders ; of their 
feet they make no use, but frequently stoop 
down, and practise a hundred deceptions to 
throw the adversary off his guard; when the 
other will seize his antagonist by the hips, and, 
after holding him in the air, dash him against 
the ground with stunning Violence, where he 
lies cé¥ered with bleod, and unable to pursue 
the contest. A conqueror of this kind is 
greeted by loud shouts, and several vests will 
be thrown to him by the spectators; and, on 
kneeling at his master’s feet, which always 
concludes the triumph, he is often habited by 
the slaves near his lord in a tobe of the value 
of thirty or forty dollars ; or, what is esteemed 
as a still higher mark of favour, one of the 
tobes worn by his chief is taken off, and 
thrown on the back of the conqueror. I have 
seen them foam and bleed at the mouth and 
nose from pure rage and exertion, their owners 
all the time vying with each other in using ex- 
pressions most likely to excite their fury: one 
chief will draw a pistol, and swear by the 
Koran, that his slave shall not survive an in- 
stant his defeat, and, with the same breath, 
offer him great rewards if he conquers. Both 
of these promises are sometimes too faithfully 
kept ; and one poor wretch, who had withstood 
the attacks of a ponderous negro, much more 
than his match, from some country to the 
south of Mandara, for more than fifty mi- 
nutes, turned his eye reproachfully on his 
threatening master, only for an instant ; when 
his antagonist slipped his hands down from the 
shoulders to the loins, and by a sudden twist 
raised his knee to his chest, and fell with his 
whole weight on the poor slave (who was from 
Soudan), snapping his spine in the fall. For- 
mer feats are considered as nothing after one 
failure; and a slave, that a hundred dollars 
would ‘not purchase to-day, is, after a defeat, 
sold at the fsug, maimed as he is, for a few 
dollars, to any one who will purchase him. 





*“* The feast, Aid-of-Milaud (the birth-day 
of Mohammed), is attended with nearly similar 
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JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 


‘gicings to the other feast days * oo gg 

wrestlings amongst the men, t ies, on 
this cnusion, dance according to the fashion of 
their country. The motions of the Kouka 
women, though the least graceful, are cer- 

i the most entertaining; all, however, 
form a striking contrast to the lascivious 
movements of the Arab and Barbary dancers— 
every thing here is modest, and free from 
any indelicacy. To commerce with those of 
the capital, who also first appear in the circle, 
the Koukowy advance by twos and threes, and 
after advancing, retiring, and throwing them- 
selves into various attitudes, accompanied by 
the music from several drums, they suddenly 
turn their backs to each other, and suffer those 

parts which are doomed to endure the punish- 
ment for all the offences of our youth to come 
together with all the force they can muster, 
and she who keeps her equilibrium and de- 
stroys that of her opponent, is greeted by 
cheers and shouts, and is led out of the ring 
by two matrons, covering her face with her 
hands. They sometimes come together with 
such violence as to burst the belt of beads 
which all the women of rank wear round their 
bodies just above the hips, and showers of 
beads would fly in every direction: some of 
these belts are twelve or sixteen inches wide, 
and cost fifteen or twenty dollars. Address is, 
however, often attended, in these contests, 
with better success than strength ; and a well- 
managed feint exercised at the moment of the 
expected concussion, even when the weight of 
metal would be very unequal, oftentimes 
brings the more weighty tumbling to the 
ground, while the other is seen quietly seated 
on the spot, where she had with great art and 
agility dropt herself. The Shouaas were par- 
ticularly happy in these feints, which were 
practised in different ways, either by suddenly 
slipping on one side, sitting or lying down. [ 
' had not seen so. many pretty women together 
since leaving England, for, as compared with 
the negresses, the Shouaas are almost white, 
and their features particularly handsome; such 
an assembly was te us novel and gratifying. 
I was, however, sometimes surprised to find 
how much I became accustomed to the sight of 
these swarthy beauties, even so as to be able to 
look at them with pleasure. The women of 
Bornou and Begharmi danced with a much 
slower motion, and accompanied themselves by 
singing: the former wear simply a blue wrap- 
per or scarf over the shoulders, and, holding 
-each end of the wrapper with the arms ex- 
tended, frequently threw themselves into very 
ing and graceful, if not elegant, attitudes; 
while the latter, with their hands before them, 
semetimes clasped together, sometimes crossed 
on the breast, and sometimes with only just 
the tips of the fingers meeting 4 la Madonna, 
‘appeared to sing a tale of extreme interest to 
the bystanders; this was accompanied by sink- 
ings of the body, and bendings of the head, 
from side to side—all:finished by sitting down 
and covering. their faces, when they were led 
out of the circle by the elder women.” 

We shall conclude for the present with some 
general remarks on Bornou. The sheikh, after 
his many victories,— 

“ Refused the offer of being made sultan; 
and placing Mohammed, the brother of Sultan 
Achmet, on the throne, he, first doing homage 
himself, insisted on the whole army following 
his example. The sheikh built for Sultan Mo- 

his present residence, New Birnie, 
establishing himself at Angornou, three miles 
distant, and retaining the dictatorship of the 
kingdom, pre tempore. Such a commence. 
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mént’ was extremely politic, om the part of the 
sheikh; but his aspiring mind was not calcu- 
lated to rest satisfied with such an arrange- 
ment. 

** The whole population now flocked to his 
standard, and appeared willing to invest him 
with superior power, and a force to support it. 
One of the first offers they made was to fur- 
nish him with twenty horses per day, until a 
more regular force was organised, which conti- 
nued for four years.. He now raised the green 
flag, the standard of the Prophet, refused all 
titles but that of the ‘ servant of God!’ and 
after clearing the country of the Felatahs, he 
proceeded to punish all those nations who had 
given them assistance, and with the slaves, the 
produce of these wars, rewarded his faithful 
Kanemboo and other followers for their fidelity 
and attachment. 

*¢ Even in the breasts ‘of some of the Bor- 
nouese, successful war had raised a passion for 
conquest: their victories, no less a matter of 
surprise than delight, crest-fallen and dispi- 
rited as they were, gave a stimulus to their 
exertions, and they became accustomed to war- 
fare and regardless of danger. 

‘For the last eight years the sheikh has 
carried on a very desperate and bloody war 
with the Sultan of Begharmi, who governs a 
powerful and warlike people, inhabiting a very 
large tract of country south of Bornou, and on 
the eastern bank of the Shary. Although 
meeting with some reverses, and on one occa- 
sion losing his eldest son in these wars, who 
was greatly beloved by the people, he has, 
upon the whole, been successful; and is said to 
have, from first to last, destroyed and led into 
slavery more than thirty thousand of the Sultan 
of Begharmi’s subjects, besides burning his 
towns and driving off his flocks. 

~ “ The late Sultan’of Bornou, who always ac- 
companied the sheikh to the field, also lost his 
life in these wars; his death was attributable 
to his immens¢ size and weight; the horse he 
rode refused to’ move on with him from fa- 
tigue, although at the time not more than 500 
yards from the gates of Angala, and he fell 
into the hands of the enemy. He died, how. 
ever, with great dignity, and six of his en- 
nuchs and as many of his slaves, who would 
not quit him, shared his fate. A sultan of 
Bornou carries no arms, and it is beneath his 
dignity to defend himself ; sitting down, there- 
fore, under a tree, with his people around him, 
he received his enemies, and hiding his face in 
the shawl which covered his head, was pierced 
with a hundred spears. 

“ Ibrahim, his brother, succeeded him, who 
is now not more than twenty-two years old. 
The sultanship of Bornou is but a name: the 
court still keeps up considerable state, and ad- 
heres strictly to its ancient customs, and this is 
the only privilege left them. When the sultan 
gives audience to strangers, he sits in a kind of 
cage, made of the bamboo, through the bars of 
which he looks on his visitors, who are not al- 
lowed to approach within seventy or eighty 
yards of his person. 

‘* Their dresses are extremely rich, and con- 
sist of striped silks and linens of various co- 
lours, from Cairo and Soudan. When they 
take the field, their appearance is truly gro- 
tesque: the sultan is preceded by six men, 
bearing frum-frums (trumpets) of cane, ten 
feet long: an instrument iar to royalty, 
but which produces a music neither agreeable 
nor inspiring. Their own heads, and those of 
their horses, are hung round with charms, 
sewed up in leather cases, red, green, and 





white; and altogether, with their wadded 


doublets and large heads, they would be more 
apropos in a pantomime than in a field of 
battle. 

* At the present moment there is but one 
power in central Africa to be at all compared 
to the Sheikh of Bornou in importance,—that 
of Bello, the Felatah chieftain; and from the 
sensation created throughout the neighbour- 
hood of Kano and Kashna, on his late defeat 
of the Bergharmi force, I imagine he would 
find but little difficulty in extending his empire 
in that direction: he has turned all his vic- 
tories to the advantage of those for whom he 
conquered, by attending to their improvement 
in moral and religious duties. His subjects 
are the most strict Mussulmans in all the 
black country; and their respect for us gra- 
dually increased on ascertaining that we really 
had a religion of our own, and obeyed its or. 
dinances, by praying, if not by fasting,—which 
they at first doubted. Our determination to 
travel fearlessly and boldly in our own cha- 
racters, as Englishmen and Christians, mis. 
trusting no one, so far from proving an impe- 
diment to our progress, as we were assured 
from all quarters it would do, excited a degree 
of confidence to which we may, in a great 
measure, attribute the success which has at. 
tended our steps. 

“* Wherever El Kanemy has power, Eu- 
ropeans, and particularly Englishmen, will be 
hospitably and kindly received. 

‘* Bornou was always infested by robbers, 
who way-laid and plundered travellers within 
| sight of the-walls of the capital: such an event 
|now never occurs, and the roads through the 
sheikh’s government are probably as safe as 
any even in happy England itself.” 

To improve this portion of central Africa 
still further, -and promote a friendly inter. 
course with Tt, trading (at first) on a small 
scale is.recommended ; and Major Denham 
furnishés very useful and interesting details to 
guide and regulate this new commerce. 





SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 

A Chronology of Ancient History ; illustrated 
by Parallel Streams of Time, &c. By Mrs. 
Sherwood. 12mo. pp. 382. Longman and Cu. 

Tuts is an admirable work, not only for the in- 
struction of youth, but for reference to inform ot 
refresh the memory of experienced readers. The 
arrangement is altogether excellent: the parallel 
columns, or streams of time as they are called, 
illustrate the chronologies in a striking manner ; 
and a map of the ancient world is another very 
useful feature. The literary portion is by 
question and answer ; and many of the best 
authorities have been consulted for its con- 
struction. 


Shakespeare's Romances. 2 vols. 
Sherwood and Co. 
THE idea of reconverting the leading incidents 
of Shakespeare’s Plays into narrative from 
dialogue, is not very happy: neither can we 
highly praise its execution in the present pub- 
lication. 


12mo. 


The Eccentric Traveller. 4 vols. 12mo, 
Longman and Co. 
Tuts odd book consists of the travels of one 
Signor James in Spain, and various adventures 


of the Gil Blas class. It is adorned with a 
number of wood-cuts. There seems to be some 
whim or humour in it, the application of which, 
we confess, we cannot make out: though, per. 
haps, there are allusions to the state of Spain 
which may be more intelligible to others. Se- 
veral touches of character, quaintly enough 
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given, make us attribute sore degree of talent 
to the writer : and if we do not apprehend his 
rift throughout, suspect it may be our fault, 
not his. 


Extracts of Ancient Grecian and Persian Bio- 
graphy. By A. Selwyn, Author of a Key 
to Botany. 12mo. RK, Thomas. 

A useEFut little juvenile book — holding a 

place between voluminous history and lexico- 

graphical brevity. The names of celebrated 


antiquity are alphabetically arranged, and the 
memoirs pleasantly compiled. 








ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, May 5. 
Rumours are afloat of the re-establishment 
of the censorship; but so obnoxious is the 
measure, that even the unbridled license of the 
press here at present would hardly justify it in 
the eyes of the public. 

The crisis in literature seems to be sub- 
siding. The immense price agreed to be given 
to M. de Chateaubriand for a complete edition 
of his works, in 26 or 27 volumes, is a general 
subject of conversation; it will require the 
sale of five thousand copies to reimburse the 
publishers the expenses of paper and print, 
and the 22,0002. (550,000 francs) for the copy- 
right. M. de C. no doubt possesses splendid 
talents: it remains to be seen whether he 
‘mites with them that solidity, moderation, 
and profound and patient research, necessary to 
distinguish him as an historian. 

A question extremely interesting to lite- 
rature is now submitted to the French Tri- 
bunals; it is, whether the republication of a 
work which has already gone through several 
editions renders the publisher amenable to the 
laws for any doctrines it may contain that are 


pons if not handled with mathematical ac- 
curacy. What, for instance, are we to think 
of this paragraph—* That history should only 
be what it ought to be, it must confine itself 
within its limits ; those limits are the same as 
those which separate the events and facts of 
the external and real world from the events and 
facts of the invisible world of ideas, This world 
hovers (plane) over the former, reflects itself in 
it, realises itself in it; it follows the other in 
all its developments and in all its revolutions : 
their march is relative and parallel; they 
touch and penetrate each other at every point.” 
We should like to see one body hovering over, 
following, and keeping cheek by jowl with ano- 
ther, being reflected in it, and touching it at all 
points, and each penetrating the other. Oh, my 
Cousin, this is sad nonsense indeed! Instead 
of translating Plato and Descartes, you would 
have done better to have confined yourself to 
the meditation of the old hackneyed verse of 
Virgil, 
Felix qui potuit rerum cognoscere causas. 

You would then probably have found out, 
that the mere detail of events is not history, 
but chronology: and as you read Greek, let me 
recommend you once more to take up your 
Homer, and read, as a commentary on your 
own doctrines, only the first line of the Iliad. 

Notwithstanding many blemishes of the kind 
we have pointed out, M. Cousin’s work is both 
curious and valuable under other points of 
view, especially as giving the present state of 
metaphysics in France. 
Rare news from Parnassus—the author of “a 
translation of Persius, &c. &c. &c. &c. Kc. &e. 





not consonant with the impudsion given by au- 
thority? The Tribunal of Premiere Instance 
has sentenced the publisher of Baron Holbach’s 
System of Nature to 250/. fine, and six months’ | 
imprisonment. He has appealed against the | 
sentence; and as nine in ten of the verdicts of 
this Tribunal are quashed regularly on appeal, 
the same may be the consequence of the pre- 
sent verdict. 

The second livraison of the Dictionnaire 
Historique by General Beauvais has appeared ; 
it fully justifies the favourable opinion ex- 
pressed by the Literary Gazeite of the first 
number: it is at once a biographical, his- 
torical, classical, and geographical dictionary, 
and is thus calculated to serve as a book of 
general reference, which may be relied on as 
an authority. 

The very word philosophy in a Frenchman’s 
mouth is enough to make one sick; all the 
monsters of the Revolution called themselves 
philosophers. Murat and Robespierre were 
two great philosophers: even Louvel styled 
‘himself a philosopher. The masonic lodges 
profess to teach philosophy, and the master of 
one lodge advertises that he ‘“‘ makes masons 
after the manner of the ancient philosophers ! !”” 
This has not deterred M. Victor Cousin from 
publishing an octavo volume under the title of 
Philosophical Fragments. It must not, how- 
ever, be confounded with the vulgar ideas of 
philosophy in France. M. C. is a ~~ of 
Locke and Condillac ; his work may be classed 
with those of Reid and Dugald Stewart. His 
doctrines occasionally differ from those of his 

3 he is rather brilliant than golid, 
and he sometimes gets into a phrase without 
knowing hew to get out of it. His logic is not 
always pure, nor his deductions founded ; he 





is fond of similes ;e-they are dangerous wea- | 


into French verse, than his, beginning thus— 
«« Par d'innombrables qualites 
L’eau manifeste sa puissance, 
Couronné de vives clartés; 
L’or ou milieu de Vinsolence 
D’une fastueuse opulence 
Apparoit comme un feu qui luit 
Au sein des ombres de la nuit.” 


ss, 
It is a common proverb to say, he lies like an 
epitaph: now here are nine “ lies” without an 
epitaph. Query,—how many would there be 
if the qualities of all these persons were traced 
by the author of the nine lies ? who 
When he dies 
Then he lies. 

Encore de Comédiens, par le Baron Henin, 
In your Review of Les Comédiens et ie Clergé 
(22d Oct. 1825) you observed that “ it shews a 
degree of research which the author's previous 
work, the Monarchy of the Solipses, did not 
lead us to expect; and if it be really the 
baron’s composition, he possesses a most rare 
facility of acquiring knowledge; and what is 
still more difficult, that of changing and im. 
proving his style.” 

The ‘* murder is out,” Baron Henin was 
only a préte-nom for the Count de St. A***, , 
man profoundly versed in ancient and modern 
literature, and especially in ecclesiastical his. 
tory. Not wishing to ‘go to loggerheads” 
with the clergy, he let Baron Henin bear the 
honour of the composition, of which he is so 
vain, that he fancies he too can write on the 
subject: but, poor fellow, his Solipses are 
eclipses, and his comedians only “ tatterde- 
mallions.” No one can be ignorant enough to 
mistake the baron’s works, or confound them 
with that of the learned author of Les Comé- 
diens et le Clergé. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
CAOUTCHOUC. 
Tue application of Indian-rubber to various 


and of the Calcul Hyperarchisophique et Olo-| useful purposes, is becoming more and more 
palingéne, presented last year to the French | prevalent. 
Institute,” offers a million and more to those | travelling cloaks indebted to their impervious- 
who will give a better translation of the first | ness against wet to this composition: and have 
Olympic ode of Pindar, Agwrey ws» we 6 3s,}nOw on our table a neat ink-bottle, in a small 
case, for the pocket, which, being stopped by 


We have seen light and excellent 


Indian-rubber, in a peculiar way, precludes the 
possibility of accident by spilling the ink, &e. 
This neat and ingenious invention is the pro. 
duction of Mr. Berry, whose clever lamp we 
noticed in the Literary Gazette two years ago. 
He applies the same material to other fanciful 


Tt would appear that the first Olympic ode is articles, in different modes—for example, to 


destined to be the stumbling block of the 
French poets. 
translating the first line, ** L’eau est trés 
bonne 2 la verité”’—Water is a very good thing 
to be sure. The million is not difficult to 
gain: the question is, what banker is to pay 
it? as we apprehend the author’s pocket is as 
empty as his noddle. 

You wish me, wrote Lady L. to the Mar- 
chioness of , to send you the last Paris 
fashions. I can give you them in one word— 
devotion. The royal family is devout, and 
every one, therefore, wishes to appear so: for 
instance, Marshal S——, who neither believes 
in God nor devil, goes regularly to mass, con- 
fesses, and communicates. He had a dispute 
the other day with S—b—i, and in the heat of 
passion exclaimed, “ Were I not a Marshal of 
France, I would run you through with my 
sword.”’ ‘* With your torch you mean,” re- 
plied General S. with an ironical smile—al-| 
luding to the torch which penitents hold in | 
their hands. 

I the other day discovered nine lies on a tomb- 
stone in the burial ground of Pére la Chaise. 

« Here lies my grandfather ; 
Here lies my grandmother ; 
Here lies my father ; 

Here lies my mother ; 
Here lies my sister ; 
Here lies my brother; 
Here lies my uncle ; 
Here lies my aunt; 


smelling bottles, one of which we have seen, 


Boileau quizzed Perrault for| hug did not examine minutely enough to be 


able to describe the principle. 
THE MAGNETIC NEEDLE. 

Ir has been said that the magnetic needle 
experienced no diurnal variation in Russia. 
The probability was, that such an extraordinary 
and inexplicable exception from the general 
rule, was attributable solely to the imperfection 
of the instruments made use of by the Russian 
observers ; and this conjecture has been proved 
to be well-founded by M. Kupffer, a French 
traveller, who states in a letter to M. Arago, 
of the Acadamy of Sciences, that, having taken 
care to provide himself at Paris with perfect 
instruments, he found, on his arrival at Kasan, 
on the borders of Europe and Asia, that the 
diurnal variation was not less than at Paris; 
the sole difference being that the declination of 


|the needle was to the east, instead of to the 


west. M. Kupffer thinks he has also remarked 
that the magnetic intensity of the earth varies 
according to the hour of the day, and the season 
of the year. Itappears, by M. Kupffer’s obser- 
vations, that on the 13th November, 1825, the 
magnetic needle exhibited, at Kasan, a very 
sensible and unusual variation. On the same 
day, and at the same hour, exactly the same 
phenomenon was observed at Paris ; and it has 





Here lies my cousin,” 


been ascertained, that precisely at the same 
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time, a vivid aurora borealis was visible in the 
north of Scotland, It is a remarkable fact, 
that although the aurora borealis is now rarely 
seen at Paris, the magnetic needle is no less 
sensibly affected by all the phenomena of that 
kind which appear in the polar regions. 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION.—ROYAL ACADEMY. 


164. The Entombing of Christ. R. Westall, 
R.A.—We are inclined to consider this to be 
one of the most successful efforts of the artist’s 
pencil; and though by no means free from his 
very peculiar style of execution, it possesses 
some beautiful passages—the head and body of 
Christ; the whole figure of Mary Magdalen, 
and the Apostle on the left, are fine examples of 
character and careful study. Public encourage- 
ment ought to be pointed to this work. 

151. Portrait of a Lady. J. Harrison.— 
The ensemble of this Portrait, the arrangement 
of its accessories, and its execution throughout, 
attracted our attention in no ordinary degree ; 
but with the name of the artist whose talents 
had thus burst upon our notice, ‘we were 
altogether unacquainted : we may therefore, as 
far as regards any previous knowledge of him 
or his works, congratulate him on his very 
successful debut. We will not say that the 
widow does not appear to be curled and looking 
out for a second husband ; but we have seldom 
or ever seen so clever a picture with an un- 
known name attached to it. 

80. Hylas carried off by the Nymphs—H. 

_ Howard, R. A.—is a very brilliant example of 
Mr. Howard’s pencil; though to our tastes, his 
Sabrina, 97, is a more interesting and per- 
fect composition. 

1. Portrait of the Marquis of Anglesey. 
P. E. Stroehling.—Though often obtrusive, the 
largest pictures are not always the most attrac- 
tive; and if the size of this performance does 
not merit regard, we can see little else in it 
deserving of attention. It is indeed a monstrous 
piece of canvass, with a monstrous marquis, and 
a more monstrous horse. 

84. A Study of Figures. T. S. Good.— 
Familiar as we are with the works of this 
artist, and prepared for his manner of treating 
his subjects, we were struck with the ani- 
mation and variety, as well as with the truth 
thrown into this rustic group, for which he 
appears to have been at a loss to find a name. 
The handling is excellent. 

210. Nutting Party. J. Clover.—We have 
had occasion to notice the beautiful and natural 
style of this artist’s pencil ; and the same talent 
is displayed in this pleasing and familiar sub- 
ject as in those which before called forth our 
approbation: the term ‘* sweetly painted,” no 
where applies better. 

225. Landscape. J. Constable, A.—This 
artist’s style of painting appears to be attended 
with great labour, though of a different kind to 
that of high finishing, and is calculated to 

Tepresent the rich variety of landscape with 
singular effect. 

232. Medea about to restore JEson to youth. 
H. P. Bone.—We may pronounce this to be 
one of the most successful efforts of Mr. Bone’s 
pencil. The story is well told, and the varied 
effects from the light of fire and of the moon 
are well poised, giving to the scene of enchant- 
ment and to the figure of the enchantress, a 
character well adapted to the wild and daring 
expression of the sorceress. 

238. Le Charlatan—View of the Market- 
place and Fountain of the Innocents, Paris. 
J.J, Chalon.es This lively and animated scene 


has not only the usual vigour of Mr. Chalon’s 
pencil, but is, we think, an improvement in his 
colouring. 

267. Rosslyn Chapel. J. Glover.—One of 
Mr. Glover’s most successful pictures, both as 
respects its curious detail and remarkable 
effect. 

273. Catherine and Petruchio. F. P. Ste- 
phanoff.—Whether in execution, colouring, 
or other of the essential qualities of art, 
we can hardly point out a more favourable 
example of this painter ; and we may add, that 
in point of expression it has all the whim and 
humour of comedy. The countenance of Cathe- 
rine in her sullen mood is admirable. 

WATER-COLOUR EXHIBITION. 

42. Greenwich. G. Barret. — This magni- 
ficent view has furnished, and will continue to 
furnish, artists with trials of skill for their 
varied powers; nor will the subject or the 
scene ever fail to be attractive to the native, or 
cease to claim the admiration of the foreigner. 
Its local advantages in the picturesque have 
not escaped the able pencil of Mr. Barret ; and 
the rich and varied foreground is finely con- 
trasted with the partial appearance of the 
buildings rising above the mass of deep and 
luxuriant foliage. 

128. View from Richmond — same Artist 
—is another of our national localities, and 
is contemplated with no less interest than 
the splendid scene above noticed. Mr. Barret 
has given to this view the warm glow of sun 
light, and has been singularly successful in the 
effect. 

217. The Seventh Plague of Egypt — Mr. 
Barret, also— and we have chosen this, not 
only for the merit of the performance, but to 
mark the diversity of the artist’s style in the 
management of his different subjects. 

238. View of Lancaster. —P. Dewint.— 
We doubt not the accuracy of Mr. Dewint 
in giving as much of Lancaster as the distance 
in which it appears will admit; but his prin- 
cipal object has been to paint a fine luxuriant 
foreground, clothed with the wealth of harvest. 
We will not dispute the colour of his corn, as 
soil and seasons, as well as kinds, may lead to 
its being differently bleached,— but we think a 
richer tone might have been more harmonious. 

180. Swiss Cottages, near St. Maurice. 
S. Prout. — If this artist sometimes appears to 
“overstep the modesty of nature,” in com- 
pliance with the bravura which most Exhi- 
bitions require, but perhaps this less than any 
other, he knows how to give interest to his 
subjects, by a more sober but not less faithful 
delineation of the truth; and of this, the Swiss 
Cottages is a beautiful example. 


DUTCH AND FLEMISH PICTURES. 
No year, within our memory, has placed so 
great a store of pictorial excellence within the 
purchase of the wealthy as we have seen within 
the last three weeks. Lord Radstock’s gallery, 
which sold for above £23,000, had only fol- 
lowed a small but choice collection of Flemish 
art, at the same rooms (Mr. Christie’s); and 
we have now to notice two other fine contribu. 
tions thrown in to our great mart and em- 
porium, to which it seems as if the four quar- 
ters of the earth offered nearly every thing that 
was rare and valuable. Yesterday, Mr. Phillips, 
in Bond Street, submitted a portion, and to-day 
submits the rest, of the paintings which belonged 
to Count Portales, to the hammer. These, the 
remains of the rich collection formed by that 
distinguished amateur, consist of many chefs- 
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schools. Not to particularise Rembrandt, Ru- 
bens (not much), Vandyke, and others of the 
greatest masters, we observed (No. 107) the most 
admirable Backhuysen which we ever saw, and 
well deserving the name of le Diamant de la Cu- 
riosité : there are also several gems by Teniers: 
exquisite Paul Potter, and good Cuyp: Maes 
shews advantageously even among the most 
finished of his compeers—and the same may be 
said of De Hooge, Netscher, Weenix, Van Tol ; 
neither of these fail by the side of the Dows, 
Metzus, Terburgs, Mieris’s, and Vanderwerfs, 
In landscape, De Koning is great—a very 
Rembrandt ‘in colour; Ruysdael fine; and Van- 
develde and Vanderneer beautiful. Of drolls, 
both the Ostades furnish excellent examples ; 
and we have also Jan Stein in the same line ; 
and Wouvermans, Hobbima, Wynants, Dusart, 
Van Hnysum, Schalken, Lingelbach, &c. &c., 
in their peculiar styles. There are, besides, 
ten or a dozen pictures of the Italian schools ; 
but none to compete with those we have spoken 
of, many of which are the most finished and 
perfect examples of the various artists whose 
names they adorn. 

At Mr. Christie’s, on Monday, some fine 
Italian pictures, belonging to Count Cesar 
Bianchetti, are to be sold. Several are of the 
first masters, Raffaelle, L. Da Vinci, &e. ; and 
others by less known artists are extremely 
curious specimens of style. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 

Ou it is long since we have met ! 
And longer it will be, 

Ere I will cross the waters wild, 
And all for love of thee. 

It is not that I hope to find 
A fairer face than thine— 

However fair in other eyes, 
None will seem fair in mine. 

It is not that I hope to find 
Another love for me— 

It is to say farewell to love 
To say farewell to thee. 

I will go forth in the wide world, 
And in the tumult there, 

I may drown, though I may not cure, 
My spirit’s secret care. 

Now for the battle and the storm— 
And when this may not be, 

Then for the red-wine cup that crowns 
The midnight revelry. 

And if in future years a cloud 
Shade my now brightening name, 

*Tis the strife of a wounded heart— 
And on thee be the blame ! 

For thou hast turn’d to bitterness 
Thoughts that in love had birth ; 

There is no truth in that or thee— 
There is no truth on earth ! 

I am too proud to sigh or kneel 
At any woman’s shrine :— 

But ‘tis beneath the lofty hill 
That sweeps the lava mine. 

I have past through a weary life— 
Found it harsh, base, untrue ; 

But linger’d yet one angel hope— 
The hope that dwelt with you. 

And I have lived to find that hope, 
Like other hopes, was vain ; 

And love and hope henceforth are things 
I cannot feel again. 5 

Oh it is long since last we met ! 
And longer it will be— 

For never will I cross the waves 
Again for love of thee ! L. E. L, 
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LIFE. 
Ir is in vain— 
The heart must struggle with its destiny. 
Alas! the idols which its faith sets up— 
They are Chaldean ones, half gold, half clay. 


We trust, we are deceived—we hope, we fear, 


Alike without foundation ; day by day, 
Some new illusion vanishes, and Life 
Gets cold and colder on towards its close— 


the mtoral composition of the Anglo-Italian |c’est un peu fort.” You know I do not like 
opera would stand infinitely higher. foreigners ; je suis tante Francaise.” “ | am 

In France it is not thought worth while to| glad of it; for I feared you had thrown the 
dress for the opera. The women go in caps, | mantle of protection over the young English. 
bonnets, and even morning dresses; and the}man who accompanied you.” “ Ah! that's 
men in frock coats, coloured cravats, in short, | another thing: he amuses me in what he calls 
in their morning costume. The ballet is the | making love ; he fancies the road to my heart 
grand attraction, and many withdraw as soon |lies through passages of the poets; 


gr he is very 
as 1t 1s Over. 


That was our case; and as I had | sentimental, and pines away at such a rate 
. 


Just like the years which make it: some are given my oyster-eater a dinner, he fancied | that he will, if he goes on thus, be light enough 


check’d 


By sudden blights in spring ; some are dried up |TeSt of the day. 


By fiery summers ; others waste away 

In calm monotony of quiet skies, 

And peradventure these may be the best— 
They know no hurricanes, no floods that burs 
As the destroying angel rode each wave ; 


But then they have no ruby fruits, no flowers 


Shining in purple, and no lighted mines 

Of gold and diamond. Which is the best, 
Beauty and glory in a passionate clime, 
Mingled with thunder, tempest ;—or the calm 


Of skies that scarcely change—which, at the | Baron de Rothschild! !” 


ast, 
If much of shine they have not, have no storms ? 


I know not which is best: but I do know 


Which I would choose; give me the earth, the 


sky, 
Of even, self-consuming loveliness— 
Though the too radiant sun and fertile soil, 
In their luxuriance, run themselves to waste, 
And the green valley and the silver stream 
Become a sandy desert. Oh! the heart 
Too passionate in lighted energies 
May read its fate in sunny Araby— 
How every Eastern tale recalls its beauty, 
Its growth of spices, and its groves of balm. 
It is exhausted—and what is it now? 
A wild and burning wilderness—Alas ! 
For the similitude ! L. E. L. 


he could not do less than amuse me all the|to ride at the races of the Champ de Mars,” 
From the opera we went |‘ Surely, countess! you will not let the poor 
to an evening party, given by the famous| boy die.” ‘Die! why it would take seven 
banker R d. By the by, I made ajyears to kill an Englishman of love, and I ho 
curious mistake the other day. I observed a| as long to make a conquest.”” ‘I don’t know,” 
+ | carriage with the supporters of the royal arms {was the reply. ‘* Pray, marquis, did you ever 
of England—‘* The lion and the unicorn, |hear of a seven years’ siege?” ‘Not since 
fighting for the crown.” I asked O‘Halloran | the time of Ovid.” Paul was all this time on 
if he knew which of our royal dukes was in|the fret, pretending to look at the Bavarian 
Paris! ‘* None,”’ said he. ‘* Why there is|minister playing whist. The conversation 
one of our royal carriages.” ‘* Ha, ha, ha! |lasted some time; when the marquis, seeing a 
that, my dear Paul, is the carriage of M. le| player rise from the ecarte-table, abruptly left 





supporters of the royal arms of England ?” 


England.” I instantly made a memorandum 
heraldic anomalies for his next edition. 
My friend presented me to the host, who 
very graciously condescended to introduce me 
to his lady. The whole suite of his splendid 
apartments were thrown open. There were 
present, the cabinet ministers, the marshals 
and generals of both the old and new school, 
ambassadors and their ladies, persons of all 
nations and all parties ; there were the cour- 
tier, the warrior, and the merchant. Bankers 
played at whist with ambassadors. The ladies 
sat on ottomans, * all alone by themselves,” or 
chatting with one another; while the men in 
crowds flocked round the ecarte-table : and this 





SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 

PAUL PRY ON HIS TRAVELS.—Letler VII. 
Wuat a difference there is between a French 
and an English opera! On the stage we 
have a few first-rate performers, who con- 
descend to amuse us on being paid ten times 
the sum they receive on the Continent ; all 
the rest are ‘leather and prunella.”’ On 
the French stage, every actor is perfect in his 
part, however insignificant that part may be. 
At the opera, the chorus-singers and the figu- 
rantes are as adequate to their parts as the first 
performers. It is delightful to see a French 
ballet, in which the most difficult and compli- 
cated figures are executed with mathematical 
accuracy. This perfection, I found out, arises 
from the system of education. A child is taught 
t» dance as soon as it can walk. Dancing is 
not merely an amusement, it is a habit in the 
French. nation: even the servants dance with 
a grace which is not always found im our 
drawing-rooms. Thus, when the theatrical 
education commences, they are already good 
timists. Here, again, the French have an 
advantage over us. The conservatoire is a 
nursery for — for the opera; here all is 
on a grand le; the education is so many 
rehearsals, so that the parties are already accus- 
tomed to the stage and stage effect, before 
they appear in public. Had we such an insti- 
tution as the French conservatoire, we should 
not be under the necessity of throwing away so 
many thousands upon the importation of foreign 
performers. One half that is wasted in this 
way would found an establishment, and main- 
tain it in a splendid manner; and in a few 
years we should see native talent rivalling the 
finest of France and Italy as to execution, and 


is the so much boasted French gallantry! The 
few persons who deigned to keep company with 
the ladies, were, I perceived, Englishmen and 
Frenchmen of the old school. As to all the 
new school, they had * other fish to fry” than 
to attend to their wives and daughters. 

About midnight, who should come in but my 
son Paul, leading by the hand an elegant, well- 
dressed woman, but twice his age. He was as 
much surprised to see me as I was to see him. 
I took the first opportunity of asking him who 
the lady was who presented him? ‘‘ Hush, 
father, that is a family secret,’’ replied the 
boy. This was no place for discussion ; so I 
resolved to be on the look out, in order to 
discover it by other means; and I took a turn 
through the rooms. There was Chateaubriand 
looking upward, and Villelle looking down- 
ward; the one borrowing hope or inspiration, 
the other looking after the pelf, or meditating, 
perhaps, the possibility of a fall. Talleyrand 
walked about alone, leaning on his stick—the 
only thing he has now to lean on. He was, of 
course, in his place at a banker’s party, being 
better acquainted with the eachanges of every 
court in Europe than even Rothschild himself, 
and having long been accounted a banker of 
deposits. No one entered imto conversation 
with him, but all bowed in passing the great 
diplomatist. At length I espied a gentleman 
of firm, open countenance, address the lady 
who came in with Paul. She smiled graciously 
on him as she played with her fan, and threw 
back a fichu, which discovered a neck fair as 
alabaster, and some degrees warmer. The 
conversation turned on the theatres. ‘* I have 
| been,” said the lady, ** to see Boieldien’s Dame 
Blanche: the music is most delightful: I 





** Ves, with the supporters of the royal arms of 


of the fact, to communicate to the author of 


* What! with the | the lady, to obtain the vacant chair. Another, 


who was also on the alert, took possession first. 
The countess was already occupied in conver. 
sation with another “ lord in waiting,”’ so that 
he was thrown out in both places. I stepped 
up to him, and after asking pardon as usual, 
begged to know if that was not the Countess of 
—.  ‘* No, sir,’ replied the marquis, ‘it is 
the Countess of G*****,” “ She seems a 
charming woman.” * Yes, sir, and even at 
forty captivates as at fifteen. She has gota 
young diane bee of an Englishman in her train 
at present ; she takes him every where.’ * | 
suppose she is rather a light character?” “I 
do not understand you.’’ ‘I suppose she is 
talked of a little?”” ‘* Yes, sir; praised to the 
skies by her friends, and torn to pieces by her 
enemies. Look there, behind that ambassador's 
chair stands her English admirer; he wanted 
her to run away With him.” “Ts she rich ?” 
** No; but I suppose he is some young lord who 
has got more gold in his pocket than wit in 
his brains. She tells the story to every body.” 
“ What! and still suffers him to accompany 
her?” “* Why not ?”—Tces were here handed 
round, —the marquis took ne, and I another ; 
but the first spoonful seemed to have frozen the 
words in their passage; for he made no answer 
to an observation of mine, and walked off into 
another room. 

I had now got a clue to the frequent absences 
of my son, who was proud of his good fortune. 
The next morning he rose late. The porter, 
in taking his coat to brush, let fall some papers 
that were in the pocket. I caught them up, 
lest they should be lost, and looked at them to 
see if they were valuable, or destined as waste. 
The first was in a lady’s hand, and ran as 
follows :—** You are'mad ; but I understand 
this kind of madness is very prevalent in Eng- 
land with both sexes. Have you any occasion 
to complain of me? While you were drawing 
your parallels and lines of circumvallation at a 
great distance, did I not generously throw open 
the gates of the citadel. Your happiness 
seemed to overcome you: since then you have 
been guilty of all kinds of follies ; and, to crown 
them all, you implore me to run off with you 
to England! Ah, Mr. Paul Pry! Mr. Paul 
Pry! you do the French fair a very great 
injustice if you fancy they resemble your coun- 
trywomen. I suppose it is from a love of 


scandal that an English woman elopes with her 
lover: I never could find out any other reason. 
Now we manage these matters better in France : 
for instance— I love you very much, I have 
proved it to you; but there is something I love 





| prefer Boieldieu to Rossini.” “ Ah, countess ! 
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should not be violated in any case whatever. 
Now my husband’s honour, my children’s hap- 
pines, and my own reputation, are each of 
them infinitely dearer to me than any passion 
man can inspire. I leave it to the fair daughters 
of Albion to let all the world into the secret of 
their loves, and furnish a nine days’ scandal 
to the press and every alehouse in the king- 
dom. If you can be content with amusing 


yourself without un eclat, I am your friend ; 


if not, je serai obligé de vous rémercier —an 
English woman would have said dismiss you ; 
that would have been rude, and therefore not 
French —I shall be obliged to thank you.” 

I am interrupted by Paul. ‘* Pray, father,” 
said he, ** let us leave this cursed country 
directly.” ‘‘ What is the matter ? Paul !— 
what is the matter? has your fair countess 
turned you off? won’t she elope with you 
to England?” ‘ What do you mean, father ?”” 
“ What do I mean? look at that letter.” 
“ How came you by it?” ‘I found it”— 
“ Before it was lost: d——n her! I hate 
her!” ‘ Fie, Paul! don’t swear ; you have 
reason to thank her, at least I shall go and do 
wo.” “ Pray, pray, sir, do no such thing ; 
I must leave Paris directly ; last night I got 
into a den of thieves—we played at ecarté— 
I lost every shilling, my watch, diamond pin, 
&e. I borrowed money, lost it, cannot pay, 
and so must be off directly.” ‘ Paul, you 
have been a fool ; but you shall not add knavery 
to folly: neither Paul Pry nor his son shall 
be cited for dishonesty.” ‘* Why, sir, they 
turned up the king every time.’’ ‘* That was 
because they found they had turned up a fool. 
Let this be a lesson to you never to play with 
strangers, nor even with friends, save at such 
stakes that you can lose every game in the 
evening without your purse being much lighter. 
I will pay. your losings this time : but if ever 
you get into such a scrape again, the winner 
may pay himself by shooting you through the 
head ; I will pay only the undertaker.” He 
promised me it should not happen again, and, 
to keep out of danger, he proposed never to 
quit me. I hope he will keep his word, as I 
wish him to visit several public establishments 
with me. 





MUSIC :-CONCERTS. 
Tue principal novelty in the sixth Philhar- 
monic Concert on Monday last, was a Harp 
Concerto played by Mr. Dizi. The subscribers 
to this institution, generally speaking, do not 
much relish solo performances on any other 
instruments except the piano-forte, the violin, 
and the violoncello, so that even the flute and 
the harp, however popular as instruments di 
camera, do not find very easy access into the 
Philharmonic.. From the approbation which 
Mr. Dizi’s composition and performance ob- 
tained, we are, however, of opinion, that none 
of the subscribers were sorry for the exception 
made by the directors in his favour. If we 
merely say that he played elegantly, we wish 
to be understood that he played in consonance 
with the character of the composition, which 
was nothing the worse for an occasional re- 
miniscence of the old masters. Miss Paton’s 
Scena ed Aria, Si /o sento, from Spohr’s opera 
Faust, was unquestionably the happiest per- 
formance of the evening; and certainly the 
thanks she received for imparting so much 
delight could not have been more flattering. 
Weber's overture, Der Beherrscher der Geister, 
i.e, the Ruler of the Spirits, will give greater 
satisfaction after a second hearing: there is 
some affinity in its conception to that of the 


Freischiitz. Beethoven's Second Symphony in 
D, and Mozart’s in E flat, are greater favourites 
than ever ; because the best music is now better 
understood than formerly. 


Mr. J. B. Cramen'’s benefit took place at the 
Argyle Rooms on the 6th instant, in the morn- 
ing; and such was the eagerness to hear this 
admired pianist, that perhaps more than a 
hundred people were unable to obtain admis- 
sion, and had their money returned to them. 
If his execution may have suffered any slight 
diminution, his style certainly has not: it is, 
as ever, perfectly classical. The greatest artists 
had assembled to witness his performance—the 
veteran Clementi, Weber, &c. The assistance 
was most select, including Madame Pasta, Miss 
Paton, Curioni, Nicholson, Kiesewetter, and 
Pellegrini; and the pieces with which they 
came forward were of a like order, except a 
MS. song by Miss Paton, entitled Row/and, 
composed, as is said, and accompanied by her- 
self, on the piano-forte. 





WE had the pleasure on Saturday last of wit- 
nessing young and improving talent rewarded 
as it deserves. The Signore Maranoni gave their 
annual concert at Mrs. Granville’s, in Grafton 
Street; and a better selection of music has 
seldom been heard. Miss F. Maranoni has a 
powerful voice, which, being combined with 
great taste, promises to make her one of our 
first vocal performers. There were besides 
Curioni, Pellegrini, Veluti, De Begnis and 
Torri, and Bonini and Castelli, Puzzi on the 
horn, and the Gambati, to delight the audience 
with a duet on their trumpets. The rooms 
were crowded. 

The Eisteddvod and grand Cambrian concert 
next Wednesday in the Freemasons’ Hall holds 
out a very tempting bill of fare to the lovers of 
music, and particularly to those who take de- 
light in the cultivation of national taste and 
the revival of national recollections. The 
ancient melodies of Wales are (we observed) 
assigned to Braham, Sinclair, Sapio, Horn, 
Terrail, Miss Stephens, Miss Povey, and others 
of our best vocalists; and the instrumental 
parts are in the hands of equally eminent pro- 
fessors. The whole is under the direction of 
Mr. Parry, who is so well able to give the best 
effect to the performances. 


MUSIC OF GUIMBARDES. 
Even the most intelligent of our musical 
readers may have to ask, ‘“* What music is 
this?” It is the music of Jews’-harps, and 
very extraordinary music too. We had for 
some time seen notices in several journals of 
the perfection to which the playing upon this 
primitive and simple instrument was carried by 
an individual in Paris; and were not a little 
gratified that, on his arrival in this country, a 
few days since, he brought letters of introduc- 
tion, which procured us an early opportunity of 
hearing his performances. These are, indeed, 
extremely curious, and quite beyond belief in 
the power of the guimbarde to any person who 
has only heard it harped upon in the usual man- 
ner, though even in Flanders and the Tyrol, 
where the peasants amuse themselves and their 
families so continually upon it. Madame de 
Genlis, in her Memoirs, mentions a remark. 
able Guimbardist, who attracted the attention 
of Frederic, King of Prussia, by playing on the 
Jews’-harp; and from a private soldier be- 
came a rich musician, in consequence of this ac- 





cident ; but his skill seems to have been far in- 





ferior to that displayed by M. Eulenstein,* the 
subject of our present remarks. After ten 
years’ practice, this gentleman has acquired so 
wonderful a facility, and so extensive a range 
of execution, that he reaches no less than four 
octaves ; and, in addition to the mere melody of 
which the instrument has always been capable, 
contrives to produce very striking effects of 
harmony and concord. This he accomplishes 
by the use of sixteen guimbardes variously 
modulated, and which he plays upon two ata 
time, changing them with much celerity, and 
without interruption when requisite. The 
prolongation of the tones, and many of the 
cadences resulting from the breath, are so beau- 
tifully managed, as to resemble the Harmonica 
or Eolian harp ; and, by a very singular manage- 
ment of the lips, as well as what may well be 
called capital fingering, the most difficult music 
of Italy or Germany is given in great per- 
fection. Description, however, cannot convey 
an adequate notion of what M. Eulenstein has 
achieved ; and we shall only add, that among 
the lions of the metropolis at this season, he 
will not be found to be one of the least extra- 
ordinary or amusing. 





DRAMA. 

DRURY-LANE. 
Tue only novelty worthy of notice at this 
theatre, since the production of Aladdin, is the 
revival of Henry the Fourth, for the express 
purpose of presenting Mr. Elliston to the pub. 
lic as the representative of Falstaff: Of all the 
actors of the present day, we should have con. 
sidered this gentleman, at first sight, to be the 
best qualified to do justice to the humours and 
vagaries of “ the fat knight.”” The points of 
resemblance’ between himself and the great 
original, as far as externals are concerned, are 
many. ' “He is “a good portly man, i* faith, and 
a corpulent ;”’ "lie has a ‘cheerful counte« 
nance,”’ ‘Sa pleasing eye, and a noble car. 
riage ;” and his age is “ some fifty, or, by Our 
Lady, inclining to threescore.”” Besides there 
recommendations, the knowledge Mr. Elliston 
has acquired of stage business, and the many 
different parts he has filled in the great drama 
of Human Life,—to say nothing of his talent 
as a comedian generally,—would, we might 
well think, have contributed largely to an 
adequate personation of this arduous character. 
With these advantages, however, both of body 
and of mind, we regret to say, that the * great 
lessee”? has done nothing more than occasion 
himself no. little trouble and fatigue, and his 
audience considerable disappointment. The 
besetting sin that attends his Falstaff, is a 
want of gaiety, ease, and spirit. Occasionally, as 
in the scene after the robbery, it is true, that 
his “eye speaks,” and that his by-play is excel. 
lent: but, as a whole, his performance, though 
here and thre a little whimsical; is too cold and 
formal; and his soliloquies, which ought to be so 
richly given, are nothing more than mysterious 
communications to the leader of the band, or the 
first row of the pit. In addition to this, either 
from natural decay of ys ¢ quent upon 
his long: illness, or from want of. sufficient 
study, he is more than ordinarily deficient in 
his knowledge of the words; his “ new read. 
ings,” or rather his no-readings, set com- 
putation and grammar at defiance. We never, 
indeed, heard the text of so fine a character so 
cruelly mal-treated. In fact, his Falstaff is 
like most of his other performances of late 





* M. Eulenstein is also a German, a native of Wurtem- 
berg; and we give his address (300, Oxford-street,) that 
our readers interested in sueh matters may know where 
to'look for a pleasant indulgence of their tastes..-Ep. 








iff and 
es his points, that he flattens them: 
and although his attempt, from the differende 
of opinion in the newspapers, has certainly 
been an ‘ argument for a week,” yet it will 
never be either ‘laughter for a month”? or “‘a 
good jest for ever.” The latter part of the 
second act is the portion of it best entitled to 
praise; but, like the bread in the tavern 
reckoning, there is only this “* poor half-penny 
worth of humour” to an intolerable quantity 
of dulness. Macready was the Hotspur of the 
evening, and went through the part with his 
accustomed energy and spirit. Wallack played 
the Prince of Wales better than any Shake- 
spearian character he has yet attempted :—we 
are glad to see that he takes such pains. 
Upon the second performance of the play, on 
Monday night, Elliston at the commencement 
of the fifth act began to shew manifest sym- 
ptoms of the want of a “‘ solid understanding ;” 
and, after reeling about for some time, fell 
down upon the stage, from which he was re- 
moved with difficulty, and did not appear 
again to conclude his part. The audience 
became clamorous, and Wallack, after the fall 
of the curtain, explained to them that Mr. El- 
liston was overcome by nothing more than the 
great exertions, mental and corporeal, at- 
tendant upon his situation as a theatrical ma- 
nager. We hope sincerely that this was really 
the case: but the audience thought otherwise ; 
they settled the matter their own way; and 
continued exceedingly noisy, until they were 
frightened into good humour by the diableries 
of the F’reischiitz. ‘ 
On this occasion, also, a Mr. Barry, from 
the Brighton theatre, made his first bow to a 
London audience, as the King. He appears to 
be a quiet, respectable actor, and by no means 
a bad speaker. A little more animation would 
improve him greatly. 
; COVENT GARDEN. 
Robinson Crusoe was revived here for the 
holiday-folks on Monday last; but the house 
was very thinly attended. There is some new 
scenery painted for it by the Grieves; and a 
Newfoundland dog, of great acquirements as 
an actor, has been added to the dramatis 
persone. Young Grimaldi plays the part ori- 
ginally performed by his father ; and Barnes 





that which was allotted to Bologna. In other 

respects, the cast is much the same. 
HAYMARKET. : 

OveRrriowrne houses every night. We sus- 


pect that Liston is the best enchanter after all ; 
and that Paul Pry is of much more value to 
the treasury than Oleron’s Horn or Aladdin’s 
Lamp. 





POLITICS. 
Peace with the Burmese, compelling them to 
sacrifice much territory and pay a large sum of 
money, is the best news of the day : ‘the worst, 
the fall of Missolonghi, with great slaughter. 








VARIETIES. 

Water-Works at Marly. — The old machine 
at Marly having been for a long time in a 
perishing state, a new machine has been re. 
cently constructed, at the expense of the King 
of France, in which the aid of steam has been 
called in, and which possesses much greater 
force and much less danger of accidental in- 
terruption than its predecessor. It has cost 
about two millions of francs. , 

Omography.—A new art, to which the name 


sententious; he dwells so 









y MM. srigueve 

to afford an extraordinar 
not only all taat has hitherto been done by en- 
gtaving and lithography, but also effects of the 
pencil and the stump, which neither the graver 
nor the crayon has yet been able toe accomplish. 

Franco-Abyssinian Rams.—On the 2d inst. 
seven rams of a new race of sheep were sold 
by auction in the neighbourhood of Paris. This 
new race has been produced by the crossing of 
French ewes with AV resinian rams, under the 
enlightened superintendence (as the Parisian 
journals have it) of the Countess of Cayla. 
Their fleece surpasses in brilliance any hitherto 
known in Europe, and they are exceedingly 
hardy and prolific. ‘There was much competi- 
tion on the occasion among the rich agricul- 
turists, manufacturers, and amateurs. The 
finest of the seven, called the Dongola, about 
two years old, was bought for 2,500 frances by 
the Crown’; two others were sold at 1,500 francs 
each ; and the remaining four at various prices 
between 1,200 and 1,500 francs. The beauty 
of these animals excited general admiration. 
Russian Theatre.—Three dramatic works 


at St. Petersburgh, in the course of the year 
1823: first, the Phedrus of Racine, translated 
into verse, by M.'Labanoff ; secondly, the Misan- 
thrope of Moliére, translated into verse, by 
M. Kokoschine ; and Valeria, a prose drama, 
also translated from the French. Mademoiselle 
Kolosoff, in the part of Prelesta (Céliméne) in 
the Misanthrope, and in that of Valeria, exhi- 
bited great natural powers, which have evi- 
dently been cultivated by the study of the best 
poor: It is said that she possesses equal 
talents for comedy, and that she cannot fail 
to become one of the finest actresses of Russia 
in both descriptions of the dramatic art.—With 
the exception of the aboye, very few new pieces 
have lately disturbed the monotony of Russian 
theatricals. Of the distinguished Russian dra- 
matic poets, Prince Schakhovskoi alone has 
shewn any zeal. In the month of January 
1824, two novelties were produced from his 
pen, The Adventures of Nigel, a romantic 
comedy, in five acts, founded on Sir Walter 
Scott’s work; and The Strolling Actress, a 
vaudeville, translated from the French.—The 
German theatre in St. Petersburgh imports 
every celebrated German dramatic production 
in succession. © Weber’s Der Freischiitz and 
Preciosa have been performed with great sue- 
cess ; although the vocal part of the execution 
of the music was by no means equal to the 
instrumental. 

M. Dessalines d’Orbigny, a young French 
naturalist of considerable acquirements, has 
been sent to Chili and Peru, to explore these 
vast regions of South America, and collect 
novelties in the three dominions of natural 
history, to enrich the museums of his native 
country. 

Baron Avril, at Bordeaux, is stated to have 
received from India, by the Bay, one of those 
monstrous productions for which Europe is 
sometimes perhaps as much indebted to art as 
to nature. It is a feetus—the upper part 
human, the lower ape: a new sort of satyr ! 
Southern Africa.—lt has lately been stated 
in the Newspapers, that Mr. Campbell the 
missionary traveller, and another, had pene- 
trated the country 300 miles north-east of 
Lattakoo, and passed two tribes of natives 
called Marootses, speaking the language of 
Lattakoo, and amounting in numbers to 16,000. 
They are represented as living in a mountain. 
ous district, with walls round their houses, and 





of Omograpby has been given, has been in- 


, of Paris, which is said 
y facility in executing 









copper from the ores. The rivers run towards 
the east. 


“¢ Suit the action to the word.” (Shakspeare, 


—The author of Picturesque Views Of Pere 
la Chaise, describing the tomb of So; 
and giving a biographical notice of the 
traveller, says, that ‘‘ he opened a canal a 
Guiana, from the chief town to La Gabrielle 
where they had naturalised the cultivation of 
the spice-trees, the plants of which Mr. P 
(M. Poivre) had ravished from the Dateh,” 
Certainly no better man could be selected tg 
steal spice-trees than Mr. Pepper. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


Mr. Alexander Molleson, of Glasgow, announces a His. 
of Hannibal 


hiichad 


to be 





irnet. 


There will shortly be published, 
Light and Shade, illustrated by Examples; being the Se. 
cond Part of Practical Mints upon 


by subscription. 
The Principles of 


‘ainting, by John 


The Mosaic Precepts Elucidated and Defended, by 
Moses Ben Maimon or Maimonides, is announced. This 
work is translated from the ‘« More Nevochim,” and ac. 
companied with Notes and Dissertations, and a Life of 
Maimonides; by James Townley, D.D. 

The first number of a new French weekly paper, under 
the title of L’Kcho de Paris, has just appeared in London. 


especially attracted the attention of the public : conteins = selection from the li 


ght essays, the literary, 


nusical, and dramatic critiques of the French capital, its 
jeux @esprit, anecdotes, &c. The first number is a favour. 


able sp of th 


hii. 





future success. 
There is announced, as preparing for publication, a 
Series of Designs for Farm Buildings, with a view to prove 
that the simplest forms may be rendered pleasing and 
ornamental by a proper disposition of the rudest ma- 


ey tion, and } ises well for its 


In the course of the work, the village church and 


rsonage will be introduced, together with the school- 
Occasional idéas will be added for ornamental 
roothouses, and seats to decorate the pleasure-ground. 
By P. F. Robinson, architect. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Bostock’s System of Physiology, vol. 2, 8vo. 16s, bds.— 
Hamilton’s Analytical Geometry, 8vo. 14s. bds. 
Memoirs and Recollections, vol. 2, 8vo. 12s. bds. Ditto, 
in French, 10s. Gd. sewed.—Petersdorff’s Abridgment of 
the Common Law Reports, vol. 4, royal 8vo. 1. Ls. Gd. 
bds.—Jacob’s Report on Foreign Corn, &c. vo. 9s. bds.— 
Life and Correspondence of Major Cartwright, 2 vols. 
8vo. plates, 1/. te. bds. 


Segur’s 


s—Russell’s Philosophy of Arith- 


metic, 12mo. 3s. bds.—Williams’s Stenography, 8vo. 12s. 
Hamilton's C. 7 





to the Stream of History, 


12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Kenrick’s Key to his Exercisesto Zumpt's 
Latin Grammar, 8vo. 5s. bds.—Young’s Instructions for 
the Deaf and Dumb, 12mo. 3s. 6d. bds.—Young’s Al- 
gebra, 8vo. 12s, bds. 





May. 
Thursday 11 
Friday ---- 12 
Saturday -- 13 
Sunday---- 14 


Monday -- 15 
Tuesday -- 
Wednesday 17 6 
Prevailing wind, N.E. and 
little rain about noon of the 15th; also in the evening of 


16 


METEOROLOGICAL JOURNAL, 1826. 


Thermometer. Barometer. 
From 43. to 62. | 30.05 to 3014 
— SS. to 56 | 3.18 — 30 
— 3. to 5. | 
— ww to 63. 

— 4 th 5h 
— 3. to 





43. to 6. | 


N.W.—Generally clear. A 


the 16th. 

Edmonton. CHARLES H. ADAMS 
Latitude. .-... 51° 37” 32” N. 
Longitude ---- 0 3 51 W. of Greenwich, 








grounc 
tive. 





enclosures for their cattle; they melt iron and 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Irish Sketches, Dublin News, and other articles, are 
unavoidably postponed. P 

Much as we feel indebted to Z. of Dublin, we beg to 
say, that the general character of the themes, and the tone 
in which they must be treated to breathe the warmth and 
spirit of the originals, prevent us from entering upon 
translations from the Minor Greek and Latin Poets. 
other part of his favours will be very acceptable. 
N. when we have room. 


The 


Sacred Music.—We agree cordially with ‘* A Constant 
Reader” at Carlisle, that an improvement in our church 
music is a great desideratum. 
and little cared for, and if M. Von Weber were encou- 
raged to compose some grand additions to our Psalmody 
(which has been called our only national music), it would, 
in our opinion, remain the most lasting and important 
monument of his genius. : : 

We have been misunderstood in our Review of Miss 
Porters’ Tales. We never meant to infer that these ac- 
complished writers had been guilty of any thing like 
actual deception in the Introduction to the Pilgrimage 
of Berenice : on the contrary, we only objected, on general 
is, to that peculiar manner of commencing a narra- 


It has long been stationary 


No one can entertain a higher admiration both for 


the literary talents and the moral attributes of these {¢- 
inale 


ommaments of eux times than we do 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
This day, in folio, No. I. price 15s. GER. 


IEWS in RUSSIA, POLAND, 


MANY, SWEDEN, prepared in Colours, from Drawings 


made in 813-14 the Rev. T. T. JAMES. 
1. contatax—Field of Borodino; Kremlin, Moscow; Kitai- 
” gorod, Moscow ; Dannemora Tron Mine. 
Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


with Sy 


just published, in Two Volumes, ‘and may be had in boards, 
price 24s. each volume, or in a variety of clegant bindings. 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES'LETTRES. 


MUSIC. : 
‘oore’s go ad Airs. 

This day is published, by ‘ower, 34, Strand, price 12s. 
HE FIFTH NUMBER of the above cele- 

brated Work. The W ords by eg te MOORE, Esq. 
F and Acc by HENRY R. BISHOP. 
This work is published in royal 4to. and embellished with t 

Illustrations, designed by 'T. Stothard, Esq. R.A 

*.* An Edition of Numbers i, 2, 3, and 4, with new Plates, i is 











No. 11. will be published on the Ist of May. 





2 To To Book Clubs and Circulating Libraries. 
HAKGPEARE’S ROMANCES ; ; being the 
S Dramatic Dialogue of 8 s — c 1 with 


ion of the Waverley Novels. 
Work, contain King Henry 





tive, in imitati' 
lames just — of this W 


Svo. 16s. boar 
“aia Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row. 





Just published, in 1 vol. 15 2mo. price Gs. bound, 


HE FRENCH MASTER; containing a 
French Grammar, with Questions ana copious Exercises 
e different Rules of it, a Series of French and English Dia- 
and a Selection of French Fables; with a Dictionary of 
used in their Construction. Also, an Explanation of 
the best Mode of Study to be ado Sq for the ac quirement of the 
French Language. By E. DUVA Second Edition. 
London: Printed for Dulau - G ‘0. Foreign Booksellers; 
37, Soho Square. 

« We feel great pleasure in remarking that this is certainly one 
of the best books of instruction that ever came under our obser- 
vation.” —Cheltenham Journal. e 

« We find much pleasure in making extracts from this work. 
Monthly Mages ine. 


on thi 
Jogues, 
the Words 


This day is published, a 4th Raition, c aneeernely a 
and improved, price 7s. Gd. boar 
TREATI ISK on the PHY SIOLOGY and 
DISEASES of the EAR, with the most approved mode of 
area dE 


HARRISON CURTIS, Esq. Aurist to the King. 
The present edition contains much new and useful informa- 
tion on Otitis, Otorrhara, Nervous Deafness, and Cases of Deaf 


dd Dumb. 
“Printed f for T homas ani and a George Underwood, 32, Fleet Street. 








A new Sunday Paper, nearly double the size of « The ‘is imes.” 
To-Morrow, the 2Ist of May, will be published, No. 1. of 


HE ATLAS, a general ] Newspaper and 
Journal of L stesature, printed on a stamped Sheet, folded 
into Sixteen Pages. 

The Arias will combine three great features peculiar to itself: 
it will form a complete Werkiy Newspapsr, an Ornicinat Nrws- 
paver of the Srventn Day, and an ample Journa or Lirxra- 
rurR, both English and Foreign 

Prospectuses may be had, ary Orders and Advertisements will 
be received, at the Office of Messrs. Whiting and Branston, 
Printers and En ers tothe King for the Prevention of Forgery, 
oe raufort Houses Heavtor wea a Frama. 


Portrait of the ~—_ wn per , Barrington late Lord 


HE IMPERIAL M. AGAZINE for 
June 1826, price 1s. contains, amongst its numerous and 
valugble articles, a Memoir of the Honourable and Right Rev. 
Shate Barrington, LL.D. late Lord Bishop of Durham; accom- 
panied with an elegant Portrait, engraved by Thomson. 
London: Published by Fisher, Son, and Co., 38, Newgate 
Street; and sold by all other Booksellers. 





Second Edition, price 3/. 3s. 
SON’S RURAL ARCHITEC- 
TURE; or, a Series of Designs for Ornamental Cottages, 
Lodges, Dairies, Boat-Houses, &c. &c. accompanied by Ground 
Plans and Geometrical Elevations. 
Printed for James Carpenter and Son, Old Bond Street. 
Of Whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Designs for Ornamental Villas, Seven Num. 
bers of which are published, at 7s. each. 


RITISH and Foreign Public Library, Con- 
duit Street, Hanover Square. From this extensiv 
valuable Library, fubscribers in every part of the K 
Continent are supplied with the best Books in the English, 
Italian, and German Languages, together with every new and 

interesting Work, and in any Quantity. 
c _Catalogues, and Cards o' rms | to be had on application. 


pur 
MAGAZINE, No. III 


London: Printed for W. Simpkin and R. Marshall, Stationers’ 
Hall Court, Ludgate Street; J. Deighton and Sons, Cambridge ; 
and ad. Fr ‘arker, Oxford. 












Oa Presday, Ma flay 6, price Ge. 


M ETRE POL {TAN QUARTERLY 


IVINGTON’S CATALOGUE of OL D 
BOOKS. The Public are respectfully informed that a 
oY is just published, price 2s. 
*,* A few Copies remain of the Catalogue printed in 1824, in 
one thick vol. tvo. 15s, in boards. 
—_ a near merset House. 












Te the Suing of next Year will be pu mange “ a Print, i in the 
line manner, from a Picture 
ISHERMEN on the LOOK ou T, painted 
for the ry ARL of LIVERPOOL, by WILLIAM COL- 
LINS, Esq. R./ 
Subscribers’ -_ will be received by Messrs. Calnaghi, Mr. 
Moiteno, &e. where the Etching may now be seen. 

Just published, 

A Print from Mr. Collins’s Picture of Young 


Shrimp-Catchers, now exhibiting at the Royal Academy. Ta 


a Code. 
Barrister. 


BOOKS sie reir THIS DAY. 





and Connor. Ada 
before and after the Sacrament, to many Occurrences in Life, and 
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Taylor's Prayers 
This day is published, ped tn 12mo. petes 4s. 6d. in boards, the 
3d Edition ot 
RAYERS, selected from the several Writ- 
ings of JEREMY TAYLOR, D.D. Lord Bishop of Down 
pted to the Family, the Closet, the Week 


o the Use of the Clergy. 
By SAMUEL € LAPHAM, M.A. 


Vicar of Christ Church, Hants, Rector of Gussage St. Michael, 


Dorset, and Chaplain to the Marquis Camden. 
Printed for ©. and J, Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, Water- 
‘00 Place, Pall Mall, and 148, Strand; and sold py Tucker, Christ 


Church; Shipp, Blandford; and Brodie and Dowding, Salis- 
bury. 





his day, 8vo. 8s. 6d. 
NNE BOLEY N; a Dramatic Poem. 
By the Rev. H. H. MILMAN, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford. 
Printed me John ks cama » Albemarle Steet. 


BSERVATIONS. ‘on. silo Actual State of 
the English Laws of Real Property, with the Outlines of 
By JAMES HUMPHREYS, Esq. of Lincoln’s Inn, 


Printed for John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





This day, small 8vo. me 6d. with Etchings and Woodcuts, 


Edition o' 
Parr LEGENDS ne TRADITIONS 
Printed city Soha M urray, Albemarle Street. 


ITH of IRELAND, 











Thi his day is published, in 2 vols. &vo. price M. 1s. in n boenda, 
OURNAL of a VOYAGE up the MEDI- 
TERRANEAN, principally ly among the Islands of the Archi- 
pA and in Asia Minor; i man g Particu- 
lars relative to the Greek Revolution, the Antiquities, Opinions, 
and Usages of Greece as they now exist. Collected from l’ersonal 
observation, and interspersed with literary Discussions, Sketches 


of Scenery, &c. 
y the Rev. CHARLES SWAN, 
Late of Catherine Hall, Cambridge, Chaplain to H. M.S. Cam- 
brian, and Author of ‘‘ Sermons on Several Subjects,’ 
and Septet of the “ Gesta Romanorum.” 
To which is added, 

An Essay on the Fanariotes, in which the 
original causes of their elevation to the Hospodariate of Walla- 
chia and Moldavia is explained. Translated from the French of 
Mark Philip Zallony, a Greek, late eens < of Jussuf Pacha, 
(called the one- eyed.) ¢ Grand Vizier, and of his Army. 

London: Printed for C. and J, Rivington, St. Paul’s Church- 
yard, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, and 148, Strand. 








day, Bvo. 10s, Ed. 
HE TRUE. HISTORY of the STATE 
PRISONER, commonly called ‘« The lron Mask,’ extracted 


from —_——— in the French Archives. 
y the Hon. G 7E AGAR ELLIS. 
Printed f for Joh Murray, Albemarle Street, 


y is publishel, in 4 wols. 12mo. price 1. 2s. 
IGHLAND MARY. By the Author of 
i Foundligg of Gienthorne,” « Farmer’s Three Daugh- 
ters,” . 





Printed for A. K. Newman, and Co. London. 
Where may be had, published this year, 
The Unknown, by Francis Lathom, 2d 

Edition, 4 vols. 1/. 2s. , rok 
Henry the Fourth of France, by Alicia Le. 
fanu, 4 vols. 12. 2s. ‘ 

Deeds of the Olden Time, by Anne of Swan- 
sea, 5 vols. 1/. 10s. 
Willoughby, by the Author of ‘* Decision,” 
&c. 2 vols. 128. * 

The Spanish Daughter, by Mrs. Sherwood, 
2 vols. 16s. 
Gratitude, and other Tales, by Mrs. Rouviere 
Mosse, 3 vols. 18s. 


Books publis shed ¢ during the week by y by ‘George B. . Whitts hittaker, 
aria La’ 
“KETCHES of. PORTUG UESE LIFE, 
MANNERS, COSTU rt and CHARACTER 
A. DG 

In Bvo. with 20 aihinedl Plates, ‘price 16s boards. 
2. Specimens of German Romance.  Se- 
lected and Translated from various Authors. In 3 vols. post 8vo, 
with Engravings by George Cruikshank, price 24s. in boatds. 
3. A Grammar of Music, to which are pre- 
fixed, Observations explanatory of the l’roperties and Powers of 
Music as a Science, and of the general Scope and Object of the 
work. By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc. Author of a “ Dictionary 
of Music,” &c. &c. in i2mo. the 2d Edition, with considerable 
Improvements, price 9s. extra boards. 
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JAMES KENNEDY, B.D. F.T.C.D. M.R.LA. 
Donellan Lecturer for the Year 1824. 
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T his day is published, in 8vo. “RA 6a. Ga. in boards, 
ATHEMATICAL TRACTS on Physical 
Astronomy, the Figure of the Earth, Precession and 
Nutation, and the C ener of Variations. Designed for the Use 
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Awitenctn of London, Rector of St. Dunstan's in the East, 
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The Doctrine of a Future State, as it may be 
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